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THE REBELLION OF 1837 IN ITS LARGER SETTING 
Presidential Address Delivered by 


CHESTER W. NEw 


In contemplating a topic for this occasion, I found myself confronted 
at the outset with this question: To what extent is one justified in a 
presidential address in stating purely individual convictions that may 
evoke controversy and suggest a break from tradition? Certainly my 
own strongest conviction in respect to the study and teaching of history 
in Canada at the present time is that too much emphasis is being placed 
on Canadian history. On the research side, the reasons for this over- 
emphasis can readily be discerned. The history of Canada has not yet 
been worked out as satisfactorily as that of other nations and the material 
for it lies ready to hand; these facts constitute a challenge to productive 
work. But they should not be permitted to thwart and cripple the interest 
of our Canadian people in that larger world out of which we have come. 
A better understanding on the part of Canadians of the history of that 
larger world is too essential to the development of a broad-visioned national 
life and of any culture worthy of the name, to be neglected either on 
account of the exigencies of research on the one hand or the call of a 
short-sighted patriotism on the other. At this formative stage of our 
national culture surely there is more patriotism to be served in attempting 
to rescue the thinking of our people from its provincialism, its isolationism, 
and the crasser aspects of its materialism, than in focussing their attention 
on purely Canadian history. I trust that I am at least not committing 
treason in expressing the hope that some day either in this association, or 
in some other, we may be able to provide at once a clearing-house and a 
source of inspiration to all Canadians who are interested in History, 
ancient, medieval, or modern, European, British, or American, political, 
social, or intellectual. 

In the meantime, the topic discussed in the presidential address of the 
Canadian Historical Association should be a Canadian one. We have 
centred our programme this year around the Rebellion of 1837, of which 
this is the centenary year. I have selected my topic in relation to that 
rebellion, under the influence of a consideration which has some connection 
with the conviction which I have just expressed. It is also desirable that 
the history of our own country should be developed in the light of that 
larger world. Canadian history has, on the whole, been written too much 
as though it were a very private affair ; as though like Topsy we had “just 
growed”, and as though that elemental but inexplicable process had taken 
place in a self-contained hermetically sealed Canadian vacuum. I am not 
implying that others have not caught that point of view, and done some- 
thing in that direction, but I do insist that none of us has yet done enough 
of it, and that every inch of our national history needs to be re-written in 
the light of a fuller knowledge of that larger world on whose Western 
outposts we have come to be what we are. And so, I have selected as my 
topic, “The Rebellion of 1837 in its Larger Setting”. 

I shall not consider anything more remote than the American and 
French Revolutions. I shall merely mention the indirect effect of the 
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American Revolution on the Canadian situation in the thirties through 
its influence on the Quebec Act and the Loyalist settlement of Upper 
Canada. Certainly the American Revolution did much to create that 
alignment of constitutional, political, and social forces in Upper and 
Lower Canada out of which the Rebellion of 1837 developed. The early 
history of neither province can be understood without a clear and even 
detailed understanding of the life and institutions of the American 
colonists, the issues between British and colonial governments, and the 
development of Loyalism in the colonies before it emigrated to Upper 
Canada. Democracy was not a popular word in British territory in the 
pre-rebellion period and other terminology was employed, but that does 
not alter the strength of the democratic institutions, traditions, and senti- 
ments which the Loyalists brought with them, the Upper Canada Loyalists 
belonging particularly to what may be called the democracy of Loyalism. 
And, for all their feeling for British connection, their insistence on a 
goodly measure of self-government and their hunger for more at times 
were equally strong. They were the first to bring to this province the 
forces that were to make for rebellion as well as those which were to 
discourage it, just as their descendants were to be found in the ranks of 
both the Radical leaders and the Tory leaders. As for the influence of 
the Revolution on British colonial policy, it may suffice to note that it was 
from the Canadian Rebellion of 1837 and not from the American Revolu- 
tion that Great Britain learned her great lessons in colonial policy ; and that 
the result of the Revolution was a tightening up of her treatment of 
colonies. 

There are times when one is tempted to feel that the Rebellion of 
1837 is the American Revolution in the Canada colonies. Certainly much 
of the pre-Revolution history of the American colonies repeated itself in 
the Canadas of the twenties and thirties of the following century. As I 
have summarized these factors elsewhere: 


An English executive in conflict with colonial Assemblies, well- 
meaning Governors tied up by instructions from London which were 
the result of ignorance rather than tyranny, colonial legislatures in- 
creasingly resentful of overseas restrictions on their legislation, the 
Assembly seeking to get its way through the control of appropriations, 
conflicts over a suggested Civil List, the refusal to vote supplies, the 
exaggerated importance and undisciplined ambitions of demagogues 
who constituted themselves tribunes of the people—they had been 
the staples of political warfare in the colonial days on the Atlantic 
sea-board, and they recurred in the history of the Canadas. 


In the Canadian rebellions as in the American Revolution, there was an 
incipient nationalism breaking through the fetters that would bind it, the 
desire that a people should determine its own destiny. No one can read 
the radical papers in both Canadas in the thirties without feeling that 
strongly. And when the rebellion did come, the slogans of the American 
Revolution such as, “no use of the people’s money without their consent” 
were thrown into the foreground, a boycott against British goods (in both 
provinces) preceded a recourse to arms, and the vocabulary of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was repeated in the terminology of “vigilance committees” 
“committees of public safety”, “committees of correspondence”, and “the 
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Sons of Liberty”. Much of this, no doubt, was purposeful imitation 
adopted on the spur of the moment, but there is plenty of evidence in the 
preceding years that whenever dissatisfaction reached its high points, 
there came to the top of men’s minds in the Canadas the memory of that 
earlier bid for freedom that had been made by the liberty-loving men of 
this American continent. In every striking protest of the period in both 
provinces, allusions to the American Revolution were frequent, and they 
recurred again in the year before the rebellion in a letter from Papineau 
to Bidwell, which the latter laid before the assembly of Upper Canada. 

Turning to the French Revolution, I shall omit the indirect effect on 
Canada of letting loose on Europe the forces of nationalism and democracy, 
the two great forces of the Canadian rebellion, and confine myself to 
direct influences. It is, of course, easy to discern the negative result of 
the French Revolution in the antagonism to everything it represented, of 
an extremely influential ultramontane clergy in French Canada. But 
there were French-Canadian politicians who had little enough real 
sympathy with the clergy, and who were deeply imbued with the doctrines 
of the French Revolution. They were the very men who created the 
Rebellion of 1837. The influence exerted on the mind and spirit of Louis 
Joseph Papineau by the French Revolution and by the writers who 
preceded and to a large extent created it, is a topic which the biographers 
of Papineau have managed almost entirely to avoid. But one of them has 
stated that he was nurtured on the teachings of Rousseau. Sir Thomas 
Chapais in discussing Papineau’s political lieutenants accuses them “d’avoir 
trop souvent charmé leurs loisirs avec les pires ouvrages des écrivains 
impies du XVIIIe siècle”. Papineau’s religious as well as his political 
views appear to have been formed under the influence of the French 
Revolution. Apparently he was more of a deist than a Catholic. The 
Church in Lower Canada could never feel quite easy about Papineau and 
some of his colleagues, but on the other hand it was extremely favourable, 
in fact devoted, to Papineau’s championship of French-Canadian institu- 
tions and racial integrity, and to his defence of the good old social and 
economic régime against the incursions of commercialism and Anglo- 
Saxon ideas of progress. Even the democracy which otherwise the Church 
would have considered anathema was a powerful instrument for the 
securing of those fundamental religious, social, and economic ends. These 
ends seemed too important, and the Church and Papineau were both too 
powerful for them to afford to oppose one another at first. But the 
cleavage created by the French Revolution was there and when in the 
early thirties unrest and tension in Lower Canada became more acute, 
and Papineau and his lieutenants became more democratic and more anti- 
clerical, that cleavage became more apparent. In 1831 in the controversy 
over the fabriques, these men attempted to carry their democracy into the 
government of the Church itself, and, for the time being, the Catholic 
clergy formed a strange alliance with the Presbyterians of the Chateau 
Clique to fight the democratic leaders of the assembly. In the words of 
one of the champions of that alliance in the stormy debate that ensued, 
“The same individuals who have sought for a long time to undermine the 
constitution and to introduce democratic and republican principles have 
now lifted their hands against the altar”. 

The Church feared an extreme nationalism as well as an extreme 
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democracy. The generous treatment accorded it by the British govern- 
ment and the fear of Americanism made it apprehensive of any suggestion 
of an independent French Canada. The clergy were discerning enough 
to realize that if the British connection were cut, no Canadian nation 
could remain for any length of time really independent of the United 
States, even if it could remain nominally independent. The Americanism 
of the Ninety-Two Resolutions in 1834 widened the breach between 
Papineau and the Church. When violent agitation began in the spring of 
the rebellion year the Church took its stand squarely against the assembly 
leaders. In the meeting held in the summer of 1837 against a background 
of drilling and minor infractions of the law, some of the utterances of 
Papineau, Wolfred Nelson, and other fiery orators were violently anti- 
clerical and many of them betrayed a direct acquaintance with the political 
philosophy of Rousseau and the French Revolution. On the other hand, 
there is not a trace of the British democratic theory of Bentham. When 
the rebellion broke the Catholic Church was by far the most powerful 
repressive factor. It saved the situation for British rule and British 
forms of government. Just as in Upper Canada the strongest loyalist 
force that counteracted the rebellion, the loyalism of the U.E.L.’s, came 
out of the American Revolution, so in Lower Canada it emanated from 
the French Revolution. To understand fully why the negative forces in 
1837 were so much stronger than the positive ones, we must go out to 
the broader streams of world history and back to the eighteenth century. 

But I am more concerned with the influences coming from the out- 
side world in the years immediately preceding the Canadian rebellions. 
The eighteen-thirties opened in Europe with a series of revolutions, 
several in 1830, and others in 1832 and 1833. The direct influences of 
those continental revolutions on Canada was slight enough, but for the 
whole Western world the decade of the thirties was a period of unrest. 
These European revolutions influenced Canada mainly through Great 
Britain. For Britain, too, had its revolution in the early thirties, a revolu- 
tion of characteristically British type, effected not by barricades and 
bayonets, but by ordinary process of law. The Reform Bill of 1832 
finally dislodged oligarchy and placed the British people on the high road 
to democracy. The influence on the British situation of the July revolu- 
tion in France may be easily exaggerated, for there were native elements 
of revolt that were coming to a head in Britain in the early months of 
1830, but the revolution across the channel was undoubtedly the occasion 
for the crisis in Great Britain which resulted in the Reform Bill. 

I would like to go back for a moment and point to the influence on 
colonial policy of a changing political situation in Great Britain before 
the Reform Bill. From the death of Castlereagh in 1822, the old Tory- 
ism was a declining force within the Tory party and the liberalism of the 
Canningites was making significant progress; but with the Colonial Office 
in the hands of Bathurst, there was little change in the attitude toward 
Canada until 1827 when, following the retirement of Lord Liverpool, the 
Old Tories refused to follow Canning and the more liberal of the Whigs 
rallied to his support. The shuffle in the cabinet brought Huskisson “a 
pronounced liberal, to the Colonial Office, and since he was a liberal Tory 
he remained there after the dissolution of the coalition and the re-forming 
of a Tory government. So in 1828 we have a committee under Huskis- 
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son’s chairmanship studying the political problems of Canada for the first 
time both in a liberal spirit and with a highly statesmanlike outlook. When 
due allowance is made for the fact that at that time no one had thought of 
what we call Responsible Government, one is inclined to believe that the 
recommendations of that committee of 1828 were almost the best that 
could have been made. After the Tories fell, they became a general guide 
to British policy toward Canada and the fact that many of them went into 
operation before the Rebellion of 1837 did much to ease the situation. 
But they were not adopted immediately. Huskisson did not work easily 
with other men, and the Duke of Wellington would not have two 
commanders-in-chief in his cabinet. So at the first good opportunity 
Huskisson was eased out. For the time being the Canada recommenda- 
tions went with him and colonial policy reverted to the old Toryism. 
When the Whigs came in in 1830 it was under circumstances that 
forced them to adopt a liberal policy in Great Britain which for a time 
was reflected in Canada. Goderich’s under-secretary at the Colonial Office 
was Lord Howick, who, as the third Earl Grey, was sixteen years later 
to establish in Canada the new system of Responsible Government which 
resulted from the rebellion and Lord Durham’s Report. Back in 1830 he 
was already for a short time running the Colonial Office and he immedi- 
ately instituted a liberal and generous policy toward Canada that to the 
darkest spirits over here was nothing short of a revelation. Papineau 
was appointed to the executive council, although he refused to act. The 
Canadian assemblies were offered control of all the provincial revenues 
except the casual and territorial, in return for a very limited and reason- 
able civil list, and when the Lower Canada assembly refused the offer on 
that condition, the Howick Act of 1831 gave them those revenues without 
condition. But just at that point, a shift in the British cabinet made 
Stanley colonial secretary, and Stanley was the most conservative member 
of the Grey administration. He had made trouble in Ireland, as Irish 
secretary, and now he was shifted to the colonies where, from the British 
point of view at that time, trouble would not matter so much. O’Connell 
said that Stanley had achieved something in Ireland that no other man 
had been able to accomplish. At long last he had united all Irishmen in 
one common feeling. That feeling was one of antipathy toward himself. 
Now Stanley was secretary of state for the colonies and Howick under- 
secretary for the colonies! The two were as oil and water. Within a 
few weeks Howick had resigned. Stanley, left in charge of the colonies, 
without Howick to trouble him, quickly hardened the hearts of Canadian 
liberals in both provinces. His re-instatement of Hagerman turned Mac- 
kenzie from hope to despair. Stanley was about to amend the Howick 
Act of 1831, Papineau’s chief English adviser Roebuck was already 
suggesting rebellion,—and then in the middle of a speech of Lord John 
Russell’s on Ireland, Stanley wrote on a scrap of paper, “Johnny has 
upset the coach”, passed it over to Graham, and within a few days Stanley 
and Graham had left the ministry and the Whig party forever. A crisis 
in Canada was averted, for Spring Rice, who succeeded Stanley as 
colonial secretary, refused to proceed with the repeal of the Act of 1831 
and initiated a conciliatory policy. Roebuck counselled Papineau to 
modify his recalcitrant attitude. Spring Rice remained in office for six 
months, the Tories were back in power for five months with Aberdeen 
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at the Colonial Office, and in April, 1835, the Whigs came in again and 
Lord Glenelg was colonial secretary for the year and a half approximately 
which preceded the Canadian rebellions. 

Lord Glenelg has suffered unduly at the hands of contemporaries and 
historians. Many a man’s reputation has been blasted by one particular 
habit and Glenelg had an unfortunate habit of falling asleep at the most 
inopportune moments. When something was going on that was of great 
interest, they would glance around and discover that Glenelg was asleep. 
In a manuscript diary to which I secured access in England, I ran across 
the following entry on the coronation of Queen Victoria: “Lord Glenelg 
sat next me at the Coronation. In the midst of the proceedings he fell 
asleep and his coronet fell off and disappeared from an opening under his 
seat, falling among the tombs below the Abbey.” 

That habit of going to sleep anywhere and everywhere naturally led 
to an assumption that colonial policy in the hands of the sleepy Lord 
Glenelg was a doddering one, but in the minds of English politicians a 
doddering colonial policy did not matter very much—before the Rebellion 
of 1837. After the Canadian rebellion it mattered a great deal and Lord 
Glenelg had to take himself and his naps out of the government, never to 
return. James Stephen, who became permanent under-secretary in the 
Colonial Office in the year before the rebellion, who was the “Mr. Mother 
Country” of Charles Buller’s famous sketch, and who ultimately saw 
so many colonial secretaries come and go, said that of them all none gave 
such close attention to the affairs of the colonies as did Lord Glenelg, that 
none was more painstaking in the study and preparation of despatches and 
the shaping of measures. That suggests that Glenelg may have had to 
catch up, at coronations and elsewhere, the sleep that he had lost in the 
hours after midnight pondering the problems of the far-flung Empire. 
But whatever may be said about that, and whether its policies were 
Glenelg’s or “Mr. Mother Country’s”, the colonial administration of Lord 
Glenelg was, in spite of its conciliation and its good intentions, altogether 
too irresolute and too ambiguous to check the Canadian extremists and 
their course toward rebellion. 

But the forces that were making a new England in those days were 
operating through pressure from outside the Tory and Whig parties, from 
outside the ruling class. What was essentially a great movement for 
democracy (although the word “democracy” was avoided) was making 
its way, accompanied by the economic movement which we call the In- 
dustrial Revolution and a tremendous development of education among 
the middle and lower classes, each of these three factors continually 
re-acting on and speeding up the others. It was an age in which pre- 
eminently humanity was on the march. Old things in England were 
passing away, all things were being made new. The series of reforms 
achieved in the ten years before 1837 was, relatively speaking, the most 
striking in British history. They are too familiar for me to recount them 
here. Through all this the advocates of democracy called themselves inter- 
changeably Radicals and Reformers, and sometimes Radical Reformers. 

This peaceful revolution that was being effected in Great Britain in 
the ten years before 1837 influenced Canadian political development, 
roughly speaking, through three channels: the political ideas and outlook 
of the thousands who moved from one country to the other in this greatest 
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period of emigration from Britain to Canada, the reporting in various 
ways to new Britain of the doings of old Britain, and the direct influence 
and advice of Radical leaders, particularly Hume and Roebuck. 

Of the thousands who went out to Canada—8,000 in 1825, 30,000 
in 1830, 66,000 in 1832—few left any record of what they thought about 
politics and democracy, but there are some conclusions which I think we 
may safely form. Most of them came from the lower classes, they came 
out with a modicum of education, and we must not suppose any elaborate 
understanding of political theories. In other words, we will not find their 
thoughts in books like Halévy’s Philosophical Radicalism, but rather in 
that simple practical democracy which one runs across in Bamford’s 
Passages in the Life of a Radical, Lovett’s autobiography, and Holyoake’s 
Fifty Years of an Agitator’s Life. Only a few, of course, went as far in 
their democracy as the lower-class authors of those books, but the general 
ideas referred to had a wide currency. To the suggestion that many of 
them thought little of politics and democracy, I would reply that politics 
and the practical development of democratic aspirations electrified the 
whole life of England in this period marked by the preachings of Cobbett 
that the only hopes of the lower classes lay in their securing a voice in 
government, the monster mass meetings addressed by Orator Hunt and 
others, the excitement caused by Peterloo in 1819 when England was on 
the verge of an armed rising, the clamour around the Queen’s Trial, the 
nation-wide organization of the Political Unions, the dramatic struggle 
for the Reform Bill of 1832, the popular disappointment that the Reform 
Bill was not followed up by further extensions of democracy, and the 
consequent agitation which culminated just after the Canadian rebellion 
in the demonstrations of Chartism. That was the period when, as in no 
other, the lower class of Britain poured its life into Canada. In the 
Reform Bill of the early thirties Britain experienced a peaceful political 
revolution with suggestions of an armed revolution constantly on its heels; 
in the late thirties after a decade of unrest, the extremists were suggesting 
a physical force revolution. In 1837 the extremists in Canada staged 
their rebellion. 

I have said that those who agitated for democracy in England in 
these years called themselves Reformers. The Reformers or Radicals 
constituted a third political party. In Canada, in the same period, the 
political parties called themselves Reformers and Tories. The term Whig 
was rarely employed in Canadian politics. Nobody in Canada could really 
be a Whig. The head and centre of that party in England was a closely 
intermarried group of aristocratic and blue-blooded families. As Charles 
Lamb said, ““These damned Whigs are all cousins”. None of the cousins 
came to Canada. 

The Reformers in Canada did not adopt the same political programme 
as the Reformers in Great Britain. The extension of the franchise was 
not a goal of endeavour because in Canada the franchise was already 
democratic in character. But the assembly members so elected found 
themselves thwarted by the fact that an oligarchic legislative council could 
throw out their measures when it pleased and an oligarchic executive 
administered the government no matter how elections might go. Re- 
formers in Canada found in that oligarchy many of the objectionable 
features of the aristocratic government which they had learned to hate 
in England. 
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But some features of the British Radical programme were adopted in 
Canada. To the more discerning British Radicals, the ballot was as 
important as franchise extension. Inquiries on the eve of the Reform 
Bill elicited the conclusion that the popular leaders would prefer the ballot 
and a twenty-pound franchise to a ten-pound franchise without the ballot. 
As I have worked through the Place manuscripts in the British Museum, 
I have constantly run across the conviction expressed by Francis Place 
and by many of his coadjutors that almost any degree of franchise exten- 
sion would do so long as the ballot was adopted. They were to seek the 
ballot and all things would be added unto it. The greatest obstacle in the 
path to democracy was open voting. So far as public utterances were 
concerned, with the exception of Grote, the most ardent and persistent 
advocate of the ballot was Roebuck, who at the same time was one of the 
two principal British advisers of the Canadian Radicals. In many of the 
manifestoes of Canadian Reformers, the demand for the ballot occurs. In 
1835 a Ballot Bill was passed by the assembly of Upper Canada and 
rejected by the legislative council. The need for the ballot in Canada may 
be illustrated by the fact that in the Patriot (Toronto Tory organ) of 
July 1, 1836, there was printed a list of all those who had voted for 
Draper, Tory candidate and those who had voted for Small, Reform 
candidate in the 1836 election for the legislature. To make the list doubly 
useful, the address and occupation of each voter on each side were given. 
It should be added, of course, that the ballot was already in use in the 
United States and that there was probably an American as well as a 
British influence in that direction. 

Another aim of the British Radicals was educational development, 
and particularly secular education. That also, of course, was an American 
ideal. But when we turn from primary education to colleges and univer- 
sities, we find that the latter were in the United States religious founda- 
tions with religious instruction. There was only one university in the 
English-speaking world at that time that was secular in character. That 
was the University of London which was founded in 1826 by a group of 
liberal Whigs, of whom the most active was Brougham, and Radicals, of 
whom the most active was Joseph Hume, who was in constant correspon- 
dence with the Reform leaders of Upper Canada. It was a secular univer- 
sity in Upper Canada for which the Reformers contended against Strachan 
and the Family Compact. In the course of the interminable debates on 
that question, one finds at least an occasional reference to the University 
of London. The abolition of property qualifications for members of 
parliament, another article of the Radical programme in Great Britain, 
was one of the measures proposed by the Reformers of Upper Canada. 

It is, of course, difficult to say how much of the activity of the 
Canadian Reformers was due to direct suggestion and advice from British 
Radical leaders, but I believe that factor to have been of very considerable 
importance. The outstanding Radical leader in parliament before the 
Reform Bill was Joseph Hume; after 1832 Hume shared that distinction 
with John Arthur Roebuck. And those were the two Englishmen who 
were giving the most constant advice, counsel, and stimulus to the Canadian 
Radical leaders in the period preceding the rebellion. 

Hume was the most persistent “watch-dog of the treasury” in the 
history of the nineteenth century. Possessing a real capacity for finance, 
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he subjected all government appropriations to ruthless review, but was 
particularly hard on pensions, high salaries, and sinecures. In that respect 
he reminds us of no one so much as of William Lyon Mackenzie, to whom 
he became in the early thirties a guide, a counsellor, and friend. Mac- 
kenzie may not have needed promptings from Hume to spur him on his 
career of grievance-hunting, but I have little doubt that he regarded Hume 
as a shining example, and a constant source of encouragement. Joseph 
Hume, incidentally, had a cutting tongue. On one occasion when an 
aristocratic member of parliament made some slighting remarks on Hume’s 
family background, the latter replied, “All that I care to say is that if my 
father was the first gentleman in my family, the honourable gentleman’s 
father was the last gentleman in his”. 

John Arthur Roebuck was the grandson of one of the great men of 
the Industrial Revolution on the scientific side. The fact that he spent 
his boyhood and early manhood in Lower Canada is incidental to his later 
career except that it probably gave him a greater interest in the fortunes 
of Canada. Certainly he was not aware that there was anything amiss in 
Lower Canada as long as he lived there and there was nothing of the Radi- 
cal about Roebuck until he returned to England in 1824, met James Mill, 
and swallowed the doctrines of Bentham in their entirety. Unlike Hume, 
Roebuck was a doctrinaire who saw the cure of all things in the putting 
into practice of the Benthamite political philosophy. And we must not 
overlook the fact that one of Bentham’s earliest works had been entitled 
Emancipate your Colonies, that Francis Place and his friends were con- 
stantly having new editions of that pamphlet reprinted, and that every 
good Radical believed that the sooner colonies declared their independence 
the better for everyone concerned. Roebuck was by far the most eloquent 
of all the Radical members of parliament and he was the most uncom- 
promising democrat of them all. At a time when the word “democracy” 
was still avoided, although the thing itself was well on its way, Roebuck 
took delight in flinging the offensive word into the teeth of the house of 
commons. In 1835 he became the official agent in London of the Lower 
Canada assembly, but long before that he had established close relations 
with Papineau and his confréres. Hume corresponded with the Upper 
Canada Radical! leaders and looked after them when they went to London; 
Roebuck did the same for the Lower Canada leaders. 

The victory of British democracy over the house of lords in the 
Reform Bill crisis of 1832 whetted the appetite of the Radicals, and when 
several reform measures were rejected by the lords, they raised the ques- 
tion of permanently curbing that house. In 1835 Daniel O’Connell staged 
a speaking campaign in the north of England for an elective house of lords 
and Roebuck gave notice of a bill to establish a suspensive veto similar to 
that of the lords at the present time. In the summer of 1833 those 
thoughts were already in the minds of the Radical leaders and in an 
editorial in August even The Times raised the question, what should be 
done with the lords? Now in Canada to a much greater extent than in 
England, an upper house was a fundamental obstacle to democracy. I 
have found no suggestion of an elective legislative council in Canada before 
this year, 1833. But in that summer two influential Canadian politicians, 
Viger and Mackenzie, were in England, in close touch with Roebuck and 
Hume. Immediately after their return to Canada we hear of an elective 
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upper house in both provinces. The proposal was made in the Lower 
Canada assembly before the year was out, and in the Upper Canada 
election of the ensuing year it was a leading issue raised by the Reformers 
and a test question to all candidates. Speaking several years later in the 
house of commons, Roebuck said that his original advice to the Canadian 
Radical leaders had been to attempt to get rid of their legislative councils 
altogether, but that that had been modified to the proposal of elective 
councils. 

As events worked out, that proposal led straight to rebellion. Papineau 
would have an elective council or nothing. The refusal of the British 
government to make the legislative council elective was the main cause of 
the refusal of supplies in Lower Canada for the four years preceding the 
rebellion, and the Russell Resolutions, which provided an arbitrary means 
of financing the government without the supplies, precipitated the rebellion 
in both provinces. 

To return to the summer of 1833,—Mackenzie had been in England 
for over a year, living as the companion of Hume, Roebuck, and Francis 
Place in an atmosphere saturated by British Radicalism. At first he had 
been pleased at Goderich’s (or Howick’s) order that he should be per- 
mitted to take his seat in the Upper Canada assembly, and at the dismissal 
from office, on account of their recalcitrant attitude, of Hagerman and 
Boulton who had been mainly responsible for his ejection. But when 
Stanley became colonial secretary, reinstated Hagerman, and generally 
reversed the liberal policy of Goderich and Howick, Mackenzie developed 
a state of mind that was peculiarly receptive to the talk of his British 
Radical friends about the hopelessness of expecting anything from the 
aristocratic Whigs and the necessity of the colonies’ emancipating them- 
selves. While looking for something very different, I ran across in the 
Place manuscripts a passage which reports Mackenzie as saying at that 
time that if the Canadas did not get what they wanted they would march 
the British troops down the river, and that he was confident that a Cana- 
dian rebellion would receive an adequate support from the neighbouring 
states of the American union. 

In the next year Hume wrote his “baneful domination’ letter to 
Mackenzie, which is too well known for me to dwell on it except to express 
my conviction that by “baneful domination of the mother country” Hume 
meant British rule and that by “independence” he meant exactly what he 
said. And those things were precisely what Mackenzie said in stronger 
language while he was calling on Upper Canada to rebel in 1837. In the 
same year, 1834, Roebuck wrote to a Radical committee in Montreal that 
certain things were to be attempted before they resorted to an armed 
rising. 

When the Russell Resolutions were presented to the British parlia- 
ment in March, 1837, the Radical leaders, Molesworth, Roebuck, and 
Hume stated that the money of the people of Lower Canada was to be 
used without their consent, that the issue was similar to that of the 
American Revolution, and that the Canadians were bound to rebel. The 
speeches of Molesworth and Roebuck were so strong that they were 
practically direct incitements to rebellion. Roebuck outlined the course 
which Papineau pursued during the summer of that rebellion year and 
O'Callaghan and the others completed in the autumn. 
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The following relation between Chartism and the Canadian rebellion 
is at least interesting. William Lovett in his now rather obscure auto- 
biography entitled Life and Struggles in Pursuit of Bread, Knowledge and 
Freedom describes the formation of the London Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion in June, 1836, and proceeds as follows: “In February 1837, our 
Association convened a public meeting for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament for [the six points of Chartism]. The prayer of that petition 
formed the nucleus of the far-famed People’s Charter which may be said 
to have had its origin at this meeting. ... When Lord John Russell 
[a few weeks later] proposed to Parliament his infamous resolutions for 
the coercion of the Canadas . .. our association felt indignant on the 
subject. We accordingly called a public meeting to petition Parliament. 
... [A little later] our Workingmen’s Association sent the following 
‘Address to the Canadian people’.” I will read only a few sentences from 
it. “Friends in the course of freedom, brothers under oppression 
Liberty in a smock-frock is more than a match for tyranny in armour. 
. .. If the mother country will not render justice to her colonies, she 
must not feel disappointed to find her offspring deserting her. . . . That 
you will yet find the sun of independence smiling on your rising cities, 
your cheerful lanes, tangled forests, and frozen lakes, is the ardent wish 
of the members of the Workingmen’s Association.” To which Lovett 
adds that “this address was widely circulated in Canada”. 

I have devoted so much time to these English developments that I 
must limit myself to a very few minutes in suggesting some of the possible 
American political influences on the Canadas of the pre-rebellion period. 
One clear and strong influence was that of the separation of church and 
state, including the opposition to state subsidizing of any religious under- 
takings, a distinctly American conception. Throughout this period that 
force was struggling in Canada against British traditions. Apart from the 
restrictions on democracy, the greatest grievance in Upper Canada was 
that of the Clergy Reserves. Certainly the policy of those who rebelled, 
that of the secularization of the Reserves, was an American policy. The 
American practice of leading the majority party in the legislature from 
the speaker’s chair was also apparent in Canada in the dominance of 
Papineau who was a perpetual speaker of the Lower Canada assembly, 
and in the fact that Bidwell, who was elected speaker when the Reformers 
had a majority, was clearly recognized throughout the period as the leader 
of the Upper Canada Reformers. Although the direct suggestions for 
an elective upper house and the ballot came from England, their existence 
and operation in the United States were probably stimulating factors to 
those who urged them. Here and there among the sources of the period 
one runs across suggestions for the election of judges and election of 
sheriffs. The Radicals frequently suggested the selection of judges, 
sheriffs, and magistrates by the representative house of the legislature. 
These were clearly American ideas. Mackenzie, O’Callaghan, and Dr. 
Morrison, all leaders of the rebellion when it came, suggested at times the 
election of governors. In the months immediately preceding the rebellion, 
Mackenzie printed in his newspaper extracts from American state constitu- 
tions, and the scheme of government which he proposed for Upper Canada 
was modelled throughout on American forms. 

While these facts are illustrative of American influence on the 
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extreme Radicals in Upper Canada, the group from which the rebellion 
emanated, they also illustrate the utter impracticability of the men who 
launched a rebellion in this province in 1837. For such American institu- 
tions could never be accepted by the majority of its inhabitants. The 
prejudice against Americans, emanating not only from the Loyalists but 
also from the attachment to the British connection felt by the immigrants 
from Great Britain, was much too strong. Every American suggestion 
played into the hands of the Tories and the Tory press confidently en- 
couraged the anti-American prejudice. Incidentally the Toronto Patriot 
collected all the accounts of lynchings, mob scenes, and deeds of violence 
that could be gathered from all parts of the American union and published 
them week after week under the heading “The Sovereign People’. 

The pre-rebellion period was, of course, that of Jacksonian democracy 
in the United States. No student of American history needs to be 
reminded of that day, eight years before the Canadian rebellion, when that 
motley horde from outlying states of the union invaded the national 
capital, improvised the wildest of celebrations, and trailed the feet of 
Demos across the rich trappings of the White House. They came to 
inaugurate the rule of the common man, to celebrate the election to the 
presidency of the hero of the common man, the victory of the people over 
aristocrats, bureaucrats, bankers, and big business. They came to enthrone 
a political messiah; they came also for the loaves and the fishes. For 
Andrew Jackson was to dismiss from office all political opponents and 
reward all political friends. The “spoils system” was to be inaugurated 
and all who were interested in the scramble must be on the spot. A little 
later Postmaster-General McLean told President Jackson that he was 
opposed to the dismissal of efficient post-masters for political reasons 
alone. Jackson pulled on his pipe for a few minutes, walked to the 
window, looked out, walked back again and said, “Mr. McLean, will you 
accept a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court?” McLean accepted 
and the post-masters went. Jackson’s apologists have pointed out that only 
800 post-masters were dismissed out of a total of 8,000 and that the 
massacre of office-holders was not nearly so great as that, for instance, 
which marked the election of honest Abe Lincoln. The inauguration of 
Jackson was simply a beginning of bigger things. 

Evidence of direct influence of Jacksonian democracy in Canada is 
difficult to find. And it may be worth calling attention to the fact that 
the part of the United States that bordered directly on Upper Canada 
went against Jackson in 1832 and against Van Buren in 1836. But the 
stir made by Jacksonian democracy must inevitably have stimulated the 
unrest already existent in the Canadas and increased the discontent of the 
common man here with the insolence of privilege and the restrictions of 
a repressive and arbitrary government. The Canadian Radicals came to 
talk about banks very much as Jackson did. The Canadian frontier, like 
the American frontier, was arrayed to some extent against big business in 
the east. In Canada, as a matter of fact, it was much further east, in 
London not Montreal. The policies of the Montreal merchants who 
called themselves “the British party” were shaped to a large extent by 
the Canadian interests in the British metropolis. ‘ 

The Jacksonian “spoils system” had a marked influence on Canadian 
politics, but most of that came after the rebellion. The use of patronage 
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for political purposes was, of course, rampant in the Family Compact 
and in the English rotten-borough system long before the rule of Jackson, 
but the sight of a wholesale change of office-holders following an election 
was a new factor which must have added to the impatience with which 
some in Upper Canada regarded their government. The first election won 
by the Upper Canada Reformers after the accession of Jackson in the 
United States, was that of 1834. Immediately the Reformers began to 
create as much patronage as possible through their control of the assembly. 
The big spoils were beyond their reach but the assembly created an 
amazing number of commissionerships, practically all held by Reformers 
and the greater number by Reform members of parliament. Peter Perrv, 
who came next to Bidwell in the leadership of the Reform party, held six 
of these commissionerships. But Peter Perry and most of these com- 
missioners belonged to the moderate Reformers. Of the rebellion leaders 
Duncombe and Gibson were in the list, but Mackenzie’s name does not 
appear nor do those of Morrison or Lount. Mackenzie was honestly and 
deeply disgusted. 

I have said a great deal about democracy because I am convinced that 
the lot of the inhabitants of the Canadas a hundred years ago was any- 
thing but an unfortunate one as compared with the rest of the world, 
that their economic and social condition was a relatively happy one and 
could not have produced or have justified a rebellion. But in the world 
in which they lived, they could not be indefinitely satisfied with anything 
short of control of their government—that is democracy. Full-fledged 
democracy was established in Canada as a result of the rebellion, that is 
the result of Lord Durham’s Report, itself a result of the rebellion. The 
method by which it came was Responsible Government, but I have said 
nothing of that, because what we call Responsible Government was not 
an important factor in the pre-rebellion period and was certainly not in 
the minds of the rebels. 

My purpose was to deal with causes rather than results, but one 
result of the Canadian rebellion was Lord Durham’s Report, and of its 
place in the history of the larger world, I have written elsewhere: “Lord 
Durham’s Report is more than the charter of Canadian democracy and 
self-government, the corner-stone of the first British nation beyond the 
seas. It is the great watershed of British imperial history. It is one of 
the few events of world-history of which one can say that this is the 
beginning of something absolutely new under the sun. When the unique 
type of empire which it created has completely worked out its destiny, it 
will be time to venture a final estimate of its significance.” 
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The morning of May 24 was devoted to a round table on “The Proper 
Presentation of History through Broadcasting”. Professor R. G. Trotter 
was in the chair. The session began with a paper by Mr. Alan Plaunt, 
a member of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broadcasting 


Corporation. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
By ALAN B. PLAUNT 


I feel conscious of my temerity in accepting your kind invitation to 
lead the discussion to-day on the broadcast presentation of history. While 
I have some reasonably well-defined views about the sort of framework 
necessary for effective educational broadcasting and a general notion of 
the proper conditions for the presentation of historical material, I can 
pretend to no intimate understanding of the technique either of writing 
or production. However, some general considerations may be of use, 
and Mr. Donald Buchanan of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
staff, who is both an historical student and producer, has consented to 
cover the technical aspects. 

As to the conditions required for educational broadcasting generally, 
let me state at the outset my conviction that a public-service system is the 
only framework within which such work can effectively be carried out. 

There are two main reasons for this assertion. The first relates to 
“aim” and the second to “planning”. After explaining what I mean by 
these two terms, I shall attempt to illustrate my points with reference to 
the British and American systems of broadcasting. Also, with your per- 
mission, I should like to discuss the way in which educational work in 
general, and the teaching of history in particular, might fit into the new 
public-service system which is now evolving in Canada. 

The essential difference between public-service broadcasting and com- 
mercial broadcasting may be defined in terms of their respective aims. 
The aim of a public-service system is to give public service, however that 
may be defined; the aim of a commercial system must first and foremost 
be to make profits. It is obvious that education, in both the wide and 
narrow senses, must be part and parcel of the aim of a public system and 
equally axiomatic that it is subsidiary to the commercial motive in the case 
of a private system. Let me not, however, be accused at this point of 
belonging to the “give the public what it should have” as opposed to the 
“give the public what it wants” school. In this way the protagonists of 
a commercial system often try to confuse the real issue. The real issue, 
however, is “who shall decide what the public wants?” Shall it be a 
publicly appointed body such as the B.B.C. or the C.B.C. acting as a trustee 
and staffed with experts in the entertainment business? Or shall it be 
those whose primary object is not entertainment but salesmanship and 
who must often cater to the lowest common denominator of their audience? 
Which should be most responsive to public tastes, interests, ideals, and 
aspirations, a body which has every resource with which to assess the 
public taste, or advertisers whose judgment of the public taste often 
depends on dubious generalizations from solicited fan mail? There is not, 
as I conceive it, any hard and fast line between education and entertain- 
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ment. On the one hand, all programmes of excellence, from grand opera 
to good dance music, can be regarded as educational and on the other, 
educational material must be presented in an entertaining, interesting way, 
if it is to be effective. The problem is largely one of presentation. 

The second reason why it appears that education is best served by a 
public broadcasting system relates to the matter of planning. In schools 
in particular, and to a lesser extent in adult education, programmes must 
be planned far in advance and, without regard to commercial exigencies, 
fitted into the most suitable hours for such material. Talks, for example, 
lose their cumulative effectiveness if a series is broken by a subsequently 
arranged commercial programme. The matter of mood is also important 
in such programmes. The educational value of a good talk is greatly 
minimized by placing it after a programme completely out of harmony with 
it. The listener’s mind simply cannot adjust itself to a mood of recep- 
tivity. Then there is the need of integrating schools programmes with 
curricula and of providing expert production facilities without which 
educational broadcasting succeeds only in being dull. 

From the educator’s point of view, broadcasting conditions in England 
have been advantageous from the start. Since its inception, the B.B.C. 
has recognized education as an integral part of its function. This, 
together with complete ownership of its facilities, has made planning and 
experimentation on a wide scale possible. The results have been amazing, 
and in addition to adult education 6,466 schools to-day receive broadcasts 
in history, geography, languages, music appreciation, nature study, litera- 
ture, and science as supplementary to their regular curricula. 

These results have been made possible because the relations between 
the educational authorities, the teachers, and the B.B.C. as producer have 
been properly worked out. In 1929 the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting was established. This body represents the various educational 
interests,—the Board of Education and local education authorities, the 
“public” and state schools, the teachers, administrators, technical and art 
associations. Its function is to lay down policy and to plan the broad- 
casts. This it does through sub-committees for the various subjects to 
be broadcast. Each committee consists of several specialists, an inspector 
who represents the Board of Education, and teachers who actually receive 
the programmes. These committees work in close conjunction with the 
producing body, the B.B.C. Thus is established a practical working 
arrangement which utilizes the best brains available for planning, which 
has the advantage of the check of actual experience on the spot, and 
which recognizes that only expert producers with a full understanding of 
radio technique can actually produce the programmes so as to interest the 
listener. x 

In the current season three types of historical programmes are being 
broadcast. An elementary course for children between 9 and 11, entitled 
“World History”, has been planned for the history sub-committee by 
Mary E. Beggs, lecturer in history at Goldsmith’s College, University of 
London. There is a series planned by Phyllis Doyle, lecturer in history, 
Avery Hill Training College, for children between the ages of 11 and 14. 
This is entitled “British History”. Then there is another course for seniors 
between the ages of 13 and 15, entitled “History in the Making”. This 
has been prepared by John Hilton, Stephen King-Hall, and others. 
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The technique utilized in these three series varies according to the 
age groups. The course entitled “World History” consists of quite simple 
stories, dramatic interludes, and talks with dramatic and musical illustra- 
tions. The series on “British History” relies on a somewhat more formal 
method of presentation. It aims to broaden the pupils’ conception of 
British history by showing that present-day Britain is the result of inter- 
national as well as national influences and events. It takes the form either 
of dramatic interludes, prefaced by short explanatory talks, or narratives 
with dramatic and musical illustrations. The third course, “History in 
the Making”, takes a current problem and explains it by tracing backward 
to its roots in history. This course is primarily intended for those in their 
last year at school who have previously studied history on a chronological 
basis. 

Despite this variation in approach, however, all three series have a 
common aim, that of supplementing rather than replacing the class-room 
curriculum. They have in common also a recognition that the function of 
broadcast history is primarily that of widening the horizons and of stimu- 
lating an interest in the subject. 

With regard to adult education, this is handled more directly by the 
B.B.C., with the assistance of another advisory committee, the Adult 
Education Committee. It really forms part of the whole talks programme. 

A significant feature of educational broadcasting in England has been 
its freedom to develop independently of the Board of Education. While 
the Board of Education is represented on the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting, there is no official relation between the two. Perhaps 
because of this the council has been freer to experiment and to adapt the 
new medium to new conditions. 

An interesting result of the close co-operation, over a period of years, 
of educationalists and the producing authority can be noted in the decreas- 
ingly academic character of educational broadcasts. Throughout, the 
B.B.C. has stressed the paramount importance of good showmanship both 
in schools and adult education programmes. It is surprising to find some 
schools broadcasts, for example those of Stephen King-Hall, so entertain- 
ing that thousands of adults tune in on them. 

This result leads one to the conclusion that where education forms 
an integral part of the aim of the dominant broadcasting system educa- 
tionalists become less and less academic in their approach, recognizing 
both the real function and the limitations of the new medium. 

In the United States, on the other hand, where education forms no 
part of the aim of the system, an entirely different situation prevails. Only 
a limited amount of planning has been possible and, consequently, little 
of the cumulative experience that planning involves. Educational broad- 
casting exists there on sufferance and in the battle between educators and 
private interests for facilities and channels the educators have been badly 
beaten. Of the 152 stations owned in 1926 by public-service institutions, 
only 54 had survived in 1936. As the cleavage deepens, the educators 
seem to become more pedantic and the broadcasters more contemptuous of 
their lack of showmanship. The proposal of the National Committee for 
Education by Radio for 15 per cent. of the total channels and government 
assistance to erect parallel facilities for the purpose of serving schools, 
churches, and others interested in education, strikes one as somewhat 
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unrealistic. One cannot help feeling that if education does not form part 
of the motive of the dominant system it cannot compete or survive. 

As I see it, the chief defects of a commercial system, speaking 
generally, flow from the necessary subordination of planning and col- 
laboration to the demands of advertisers. This also handicaps continuous 
research in production along educational lines. 

From the point of view of the historian, a commercial system has a 
dangerous, even a sinister, aspect. Where historical material has been 
used for commercial programmes, and it is used extensively, a fine con- 
tempt for accuracy and a tendency to exploit ignorant prejudices have 
become marked. For example, in a recent series based on American 
history, one of the programmes attempted to create the impression that in 
the War of 1812 the citizenry of Canada showed no interest in defending 
their borders, the job being done exclusively by British regulars without 
even the moral support of the Canadians! 

I do not wish to generalize in too dogmatic a way and would qualify 
what I have said by referring to the work of such states as Ohio where 
the Ohio School of the Air has, for more than a decade, been doing some 
excellent work. Such experiments are isolated, however, and have so far 
had no great effect upon the educational process. 

As often appears to be the case, Canada has so far had the worst of 
both worlds. The commercial system as it obtained, and to a large extent 
still obtains, is badly financed, has weak facilities, and tends, in the case 
of the larger stations, to become commercially dependent upon the American 
chains. The public system in operation since 1932 has been obliged. to work 
through private stations and so has been precluded from much educational 
work. Some excellent experimental work has, of course, been done, for 
example by the Extension Department of the University of Alberta until 
lately under the direction of Mr. E. A. Corbett, now director of the Adult 
Education Association of Canada. Under Mr. Corbett’s direction, the 
University station CKUA gathered some very useful experience in the 
technique of broadcasting to rural areas. 

If the plans and policies of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion are carried forward, Canada will, within a measurable time, 
be equipped with a publicly controlled system, and the conditions which I 
believe essential for the proper development of educational broadcasting 
will then obtain. As you know, the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
mission was replaced on November 1 last by the present Corporation. 
The Corporation is operated by a general manager, and an assistant 
manager, and is directed as to policy by a board of nine citizens chosen 
broadly to represent the various parts of Canada. The board acts as trustee 
of the national interest in broadcasting, is charged with the execution of 
the national policy with respect to it. It has adequate powers to control 
private as well as public broadcasting. Its plans as outlined by the chair- 
man, Mr. Brockington, on May 21, envisage the ultimate ownership of 
all high-power stations in Canada and the control at the end of a three- 
to five-year period of a national network giving coverage to 87 per cent., 
in place of the present 50 per cent., of the population. 

I wish to suggest that now is the time for educationalists to consider 
how both schools and adult education can be fitted into the new system 
of broadcasting that is emerging in Canada. 
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So far as adult education is concerned, the problem will be com- 
paratively simple, since adult education falls naturally into the general 
scheme of talks. A more difficult problem relates to schools broadcasting, 
since education comes under provincial jurisdiction. A modus operandi 
will therefore have to be worked out between the Corporation and the 
provinces. Obviously, actual production should be handled by broadcast- 
ing experts, perhaps by a schools department of the Corporation or broad- 
casting branches of the provincial departments of education. Planning 
and policy are, of course, the prerogatives of the provincial authorities. 
It may be, however, that in some provinces it will be found that a semi- 
independent committee, representative of all the principal educational 
interests of the province, will be considered desirable in the light of British 
experience. This is obviously a matter for consultation and adjustment 
to particular needs. 

Allow me at this point to offer several observations on the presenta- 
tion of broadcast history in Canada. I have tried to show that the real 
function of broadcast history is to stimulate, to supplement rather than 
replace class-room teaching. I have suggested that the broadcast presenta- 
tion of history, whether for adult education or for schools, is most effec- 
tive when entertainment values are kept in mind. 

I should like also to stress a point which many academic people lose 
sight of. I refer to the importance of the expert in the writing and pro- 
duction of historical material. Proficiency in the class-room or in writing 
does not necessarily qualify the teacher or historian in the technique of 
broadcast presentation. If anything, the reverse is true. An _ historian 
may have at his finger-tips all the material necessary for broadcast pre- 
sentation, but still be incapable of writing good scripts. The writing of 
history for broadcasting should be a specialized profession. The most 
successful Canadian historical series to date, the ‘Romance of Canada” 
series, produced by the Canadian National Railways in 1933, was based on 
a recognition of this fact. The brains and information of many authorities 
were picked, so to speak, but the actual writing was done by Mr. Merrill 
Denison. 

The problem of broadcasting historical material in such a way as to 
ensure acceptability from the point of view of the listener and accuracy 
from that of the historian, is one which the officials of the Broadcasting 
Corporation have much in mind. The great difficulty at present is a 
paucity of producers with both an adequate dramatic sense and a feeling 
for history. Writers and producers of this sort will simply have to be 
developed, and in this task the assistance of those who have students 
interested in this new field will be of great value. 

A final word as to the conception of the true function of historical 
teaching which will, I am sure, guide us in whatever work of this kind 
we may undertake: We believe that history should be taught in an objec- 
tive way, as an end in itself, and subjected to no ulterior purpose. For 
many years scientific historians have been trying to have text-books 
purged of distortion. The proper presentation of broadcast history can 
do something to further this object at a time when distortion, whether for 
commercial or propagandist ends, is again becoming the fashion. Avoid- 
ing a jingoistic or commercial motive, I think all members of this associa- 
tion will agree that historical broadcasting in Canada can do much to make 
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Canadians of both races conscious of themselves as Canadians, and help 
to develop a genuine pride in the rich story of our past. 


A second paper was then read by Mr. D. W. Buchanan, of the pro- 
gramme department of the Corporation. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
By D. W. BucHANAN 


Before we consider what is proper and what is not so proper to the 
presentation of history over the radio, let us first discover, if we can, what 
forms of presentation we may wish to use. There are dramas, there are 
dramatic narratives and dialogues, and there are talks. Each has its own 
particular advantage, and each may be of some use in the broadcasting of 
history. Our choice will depend to some extent on the object which we 
have in view—whether we wish to provide popular entertainment, whether 
we want to stimulate a wider interest in the significance of historical 
studies, or whether we desire directly to provide instruction. 

Is it historical drama we wish to favour? Well, if the analogy of 
the motion pictures—which alone can compare with the radio as a new 
and popular form of communication—is of any value, we shall hesitate 
before deciding. The screen has certainly provided historians with a 
score of reasons why they should continue to keep history safely cloistered 
in the collegiates and colleges. But what of broadcasting? So far, history 
has been drawn upon liberally by radio playwrights, but usually merely 
as a source-book of romance and adventure. A relatively simple method 
of composing attractive material for broadcast plays has been to write 
about the heroism of Wolfe or the bravery of the well-known Madeleine 
who defended the fort. The results, even from the point of view of the 
historian, are not to be despised. There have been some amusing plays 
—and some popular ones. The response to such a series as “Forgotten 
Footsteps”, as demonstrated by the immense number of complimentary 
letters received, has clearly shown that a taste exists among listeners for 
plays of this nature. There was much in “Forgotten Footsteps” that was 
sheer romance; some of these stories woven round objects on exhibition 
in the Royal Ontario Museum were purely apocryphal. But what is 
significant is that thousands of listeners preferred these dramas to concerts 
of classical music that were being presented over other stations at the 
same hour on Sunday nights. It seems highly probable that a similar 
series, in which some greater regard were taken for the historical aspects 
of the stories used, would turn out to be equally successful. There may 
be some, however, who worry lest ambitious producers, assisted by grandi- 
loquent actors, may not begin to run riot with the facts of history and 
create dramas that will be mere rich toys of romance akin to the Cecil 
B. de Mille films. You know the type, which inspired that piece of 
nonsense verse: 

Cecil B. de Mille 

Much against his will 

Was persuaded to keep Moses 
Out of the Wars of the Roses. 
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Well, we do not need to worry about that on the radio. Certainly in a 
national broadcasting system there will be enough supervision to prevent 
a Cecil B. de Mille from rising to fame. Manuscripts can always be 
checked when there is doubt about details, by referring them to a com- 
petent authority. This was done with most of these manuscripts for 
“Forgotten Footsteps”. 

From a purely technical point of view there is much to be said for 
the broadcast play. For example, it is easier to avoid artificial atmosphere 
in a radio drama than on the screen. All that visual background of 
museum furniture, Wardour Street gowns, and papier maché settings— 
so dear to our cinema directors—can’t be used by a radio dramatist, no 
matter how perverse he may be in desiring them. As the American poet, 
Archibald MacLeish, says in the introduction to his published radio play 
The Fall of the City: “There is no visible actor disguised to assume a 
part. There is no stage-set contrived to resemble a place. There is only 
the spoken word.” Negatively considered, then, the radio offers this 
advantage. But nevertheless it still has one vice to play with. Wardour 
Street language in a radio play can be as vicious as Wardour Street set- 
tings in a motion picture. Those “forsooths”’ and “albeits” are the too 
common device of some radio playwrights seeking archaic atmosphere. 
They must be avoided. On the other hand, from a constructive point of 
view, radio drama offers new features that may be of especial value. 
Chief of these features is the announcer, who according to Archibald 
MacLeish, is “the most useful dramatic personage since the Greek Chorus”. 
This statement makes one wonder whether for this reason a verse play, 
like Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts, might not be adapted more readily 
to broadcasting than it could ever be to the modern stage. 

From the purely historical point of view, the best series of radio 
plays in Canada was presented by the C.N.R. in 1933. In this series, 
Tyrone Guthrie and Merrill Denison collaborated. Such plays can be 
done again—and they could probably be well adapted for school use also. 
I shall now proceed to comment upon some different ventures. These may 
be of two types—talks and descriptive narratives. They can be employed 
to stimulate an interest in history, particularly local history, as with the 
series “Historic Roads of Ontario”, which you can hear to-night at 7.30 
if you wish. They may also, in the form of talks about men and women 
of the past, be useful in awakening the adult listener to a new understand- 
ing of the significance of historical studies. After all, not all listeners 
like drama. The broadcast talk—fifteen minutes in duration—is still the 
simplest form in which educational material can be presented, and if 
well used, it is one of the best forms. Unfortunately, not all of us are 
fitted to talk well over the radio. Clear voices may not be so rare, but a 
vivid and pleasant manner of delivery is. Once find a speaker with this 
combination of qualities and you have discovered a radio personality of 
rare price. Let us not neglect him. When he speaks, the listener does 
not tune away. He needs only to start his talk with a provocative state- 
ment and most of his audience will remain to hear the rest. But he must 
not dwell on too many ideas in one fifteen-minute period, that is, if he 
wishes to leave any lasting i impression behind. 

Believing that the straight talk is certainly the best ei for the 
serious interpretation of history, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
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plans to present a series of talks on “Forgotten Canadians” next season, 
and it now asks for the co-operation of students of history in preparing a 
suitable list of biographical studies. A few short paragraphs outlining the 
career of any person whom you think worthy to be included in this series 
will be most highly appreciated. 

_ If we turn now to the question of stimulating an interest in local 
history, we find that the experimental series, entitled “Historic Roads of 
Ontario”, has brought out pointedly some of the criticisms we may expect 
to encounter in historical broadcasting. These narratives, while they have 
had many followers, have yet seemed too much like a guide-book. A 
Baedeker may, of course, be interesting—and this has been an interesting 
Baedeker. But in any description of a tour along a road—unless you 
already are well acquainted with the highway—it is confusing to be con- 
fronted with forty or more proper names and casual facts in fifteen 
minutes. More concrete descriptions are needed of churchyards, of 
houses in their sylvan settings, of the architecture of old mansions, so 
that the imagination may be allowed to dwell on what is being related. 
Here is where, if the history of a road or a river is to be the subject, it 
might be better to use the technique of the chronological narrative, inter- 
spersed with dramatic episodes. You might take, for example, a landing 
stage along the river, a house alongside the road. Our first episode opens 
with a few characters arriving by canoe if it is the river, by horse if it is 
the road. We are back in the first days of settlement. The characters 
speak a few words about their trip, about some adventure. Then the 
episode finishes; the voice of the announcer enters, and a transition of 
fifty years or so in the history of the road or river is explained by him. 
Then another dramatic episode can follow, and so on, until we reach 
modern times and modern means of transportation. Naturally this 
technique requires more skill and expense in production than ordinary 
narrative form does. Yet do not think that I criticize the bald chronicling 
of facts over the radio—miscellaneous information, particularly unexpected 
information, straightforwardly related will and does attract a wide audience 
of listeners. A series devoted to the place-names of Ontario would be, 
for example, a most likely venture to undertake. 

So far we have talked about historical broadcasting without much 
reference to children. What shall we do about children? In American 
advertising programmes, radio dramas of a certain blood and thunder type 
have caught the childish mind. Yet there is surely as much adventure to 
be found in history if we look for it as there is in those stories of assault 
and battery, featuring Pop Eye the Sailor Man, which are used by radio 
advertisers to sell, not spinach in this case, but a certain type of breakfast 
food. It will be a day of achievement for public broadcasting when we 
can find script writers who can make equally thrilling heroes out of 
historical characters, explorers, or fur-traders perhaps, and so wean the 
children away from their present interest in these more vulgar comic- 
strip heroes of the radio. Can we find people with a genuine interest in 
history, who can also write manuscripts of this popular nature? Perhaps 
the Canadian Historical Association might, sometime in the future, com- 
bine with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in offering a prize in 
the universities and elsewhere for the best scripts submitted for historical 
broadcasting, both of the serious type for adults and of the obviously 
adventurous type for children. 
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There is also the question of school broadcasts. We must approach 
this with a more avowedly didactic intent. The radio, one assumes, will 
be used by schools for material supplementary to the lessons. History in 
primary schools often suffers because the teacher has not the personality 
to make history live in the minds of the pupils. But it should be possible 
to find a few teachers who have that talent which enables them to make 
accounts of the lives of explorers and colonizers vivid and real to the 
children and who can also transmit this reality in broadcast talks to 
schools. But isolated talks are of little purpose. They need to be part of 
a course of regular listening periods. They should be accompanied by 
photographs and maps and even illustrated booklets which the children 
can use. The eye must see as well as hear, if we are to have the results 
we desire. 

What can be done in future by co-operation between historians and 
radio producers remains to be determined, but that this co-operation is 
possible “Historic Roads of Ontario” has certainly demonstrated. The 
preparation of papers by historians, the translation of this material into 
narrative script for radio purposes by men trained in broadcasting, has 
all been accomplished with a minimum of friction and, may I say, an 
approach to the maximum of favourable results. 


Discussion. The chairman then called on Mr. John Coulter, who 
spoke on the broadcasting of history in the dramatic form. Mr. Coulter 
claimed for the writer of a script liberty to select or omit material accord- 
ing to the conception which he had of the subject. He suggested that, 
since history was not a science, the historian could not dictate an inter- 
pretation, but rather that the dramatist must see an historical character 
himself, and bring it to life as he saw it. 

Mr. G. W. Brown described the circumstances which had led to the 
decision to hold a round table on this subject. Some months earlier an 
informal group had been discussing the development of interest in local 
history, and one of the fruits of their conversations had been a series of 
broadcasts on “Historic Roads of Ontario”, presented by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation on the basis of papers prepared by a number of 
men who had given particular study to the various localities. In the 
course of working out the plan, it had become evident that further study 
of the whole subject of broadcasting history was needed, and especially of 
how co-operation between historians and the Corporation could most use- 
fully be continued. He suggested that two of the aims of such broad- 
casting were the encouragement of interest in local history and in the 
various archives. 

Mr. D. C. Harvey took up the question raised by Mr. Coulter, and 
suggested that consultation between dramatists and historians might pro- 
duce the best results, or—failing that—that historical dramas should be 
based on authoritative works. The most effective method, he believed, 
was to produce a series of broadcasts in which there was continuity, bear- 
ing in mind that the significance of the theme should be brought out as 
well as the more romantic side. 

Mr. Séraphin Marion spoke of the value of the radio as a means of 
stressing the unity of Canada, and more especially in the field of educa- 
tion, the ‘formal part of which was under the control of the provinces. 
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He also referred to the problem of language in broadcasting, and suggested 
that historical broadcasts might be given in both French and English, not 
only for the benefit of those listeners who understood only one, but also 
as a means by which other listeners might improve their knowledge of 
one or other language. 

Mr. Chester Martin suggested that the views of Mr. Coulter and Mr. 
Harvey were not irreconcilable. Broadcasting is an art, but the historian 
might have a part in preparing material, especially at an early stage of the 
script. 

Mr. C. W. New held that an historian who had the necessary qualifica- 
tions might on occasion do the actual broadcasting himself. He would 
have the advantage of knowing the subject most intimately, and, as a 
teacher, should have experience in stimulating interest. He thought, too, 
that emphasis on local history could be exaggerated. 

Mr. H. M. Morrison argued that the object of historical broadcasts 
should be both educational and recreational. While he sympathized with 
the use of topics in local history, he felt it to be important that they should 
be related to a larger whole. 

Mr. F. H. Soward pointed out that the material in historical broad- 
casts should be both interesting and an encouragement to further reading. 
The organization and planning, and the publicity, for such series should 
be given careful attention. He suggested that the Canadian Historical 
Association might be helpful in arranging for its members to give talks 
themselves, to edit scripts at an early stage, or to suggest topics. Such 
topics, he thought, should be planned well in advance of their presentation, 
for example in relation to anniversaries. He agreed that there was a 
place for the dramatic method, but also emphasized the value of co- 
operation with the Corporation, schools, and other organizations. 

Mr. Dixon Ryan Fox explained the position of educational broadcasts 
in the United States. There existed a degree of control over the com- 
mercial broadcasting firms, but in any case these had sponsored historical 
broadcasts which had had a wide appeal. 

The chairman then invited Mr. Plaunt to comment on a number of 
questions that had arisen during the discussion. Mr. Plaunt then made 
the following remarks: (1) On the question of publicity he said that a 
number of improvements were contemplated, including a possible periodi- 
cal. Negotiations were being carried on with the newspapers also. (2) 
The difference in time between the various parts of Canada could not be 
entirely overcome, but local history could be broadcasted in one or two 
zones, while other programmes could be recorded and given at suitable 
times in each zone. (3) He felt that it would be difficult to give broad- 
casts in two languages as listeners might become impatient, but some 
programmes might be exchanged, and others might be given over short- 
wave. (4) Experience had shown the difficulties of putting on series on 
historical subjects, and in this he felt that the co-operation of historians 
would be valuable. He therefore suggested that a committee of the 
Canadian Historical Association be appointed to co-operate with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.* 


1This committee was subsequently appointed by the council of the Association, 
with members from all parts of Canada. Mr. G. deT. Glazebrook of the University 


of Toronto was appointed as chairman. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE 
FIVE CANADAS 


By W. N. SAGE 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL AREAS OF CANADA 


The geographical interpretation of Canadian history is receiving more 
and more attention from historians, but there still remains as an almost 
unworked field, the interrelation of the geographical and the cultural. 
As research progresses more stress is laid on Canadian economic and 
social development, and the political and constitutional is being placed in 
its natural framework. 

Professor André Siegfried in his most recent book! has shown the 
conflict in Canada between the north-south and east-west axes. On the 
whole, the geographic regions of North America run north and south. 
Some of our recent economic historians have claimed that Eastern Canada 
has a certain geographic unity, and a case may be made out for the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes region with its great flattened V shape extend- 
ing from Lake Superior to the Lower Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
below Quebec City. The Acadian province might be shown to be part of 
this region, although many geologists would not agree. But on the whole, 
it cannot be denied that all the geographical regions of Canada, except the 
Laurentian Shield which touches the United States only in the northern 
peninsula of Michigan, are northern extensions of similar regions in the 
United States. Politically, and to a large extent economically, we have built 
up the Dominion of Canada from east to west and we are now busily 
engaged in extending it to the north, but the fact remains that each of the 
settled regions of Canada is more closely in touch with the adjoining 
portion of the United States than with the next region of Canada. 

The geographical and cultural areas of Canada do not entirely 
correspond. Our settlements still fringe the southern boundary and it is 
only on the prairie that any important city is more than 100 miles from 
the American line. To be sure, the prairie settlements are moving north 
and it is possible that Palliser’s famous “triangle” may some day prove 
to be “the great Canadian desert”. The Kootenay and Boundary countries 
in British Columbia are still more closely connected with Spokane than 
with Vancouver. Prince Rupert is close to Alaska, but the whole “north 
line” of the Canadian National Railway in British Columbia is tributary to 
Edmonton. Geographically the “five Canadas” are, of course, the Mari- 
time Provinces, the St. Lawrence Valley and the Lower Lakes, the Cana- 
dian Shield, the Prairies including the parklands and woodlands and the 
Mackenzie-Athabaska basin, and, last of all, the Pacific slope. The five 
so-called cultural areas may be distinguished as, the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, and British Columbia. 

It has become recognized that what is now the Dominion of Canada 
originated not in one but in five or six localities. The theme of this paper 
is that each of these settlements, separated for the most part by miles of 
forest, lakes, and mountains, has made and is making a special and 
characteristic contribution to the building up of the Dominion; 


1A, Siegfried, Canada, (London, 1937), 20-5, 43-7, 274-306. 
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IT. THE MARITIME PROVINCES—THREE PoLrricAL UN1ITS—ONE 
CuLTURE—Canapa’s NEw ENGLAND 


The Maritime Provinces have made a definite and well-known con- 
tribution to Canadian culture. It is not necessary to tell once more the story 
of the Acadians or to weep over Evangeline, but the Acadian element 
has never departed completely from the life of the Maritime Provinces. 
Professor Whitelaw has pointed out the difference between the Acadians 
and the Québecois and further reference is not needed, but from recent 
events it is evident that the French-speaking influence is strong, especially 
in New Brunswick. The pre-Loyalists from New England, the Germans, 
the Scots, the United Empire Loyalists, the Irish, have all had their part 
in the building up of the Maritimes, but the background of Maritime 
culture has been geographic. 

The Nova Scotian Peninsula, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
Island are essentially maritime. New Brunswick, on the other hand, is 
not entirely so, but the long river valleys lead down to the sea and the 
lumber industry was in its early stages most closely connected with ship- 
building. The ship on the New Brunswick coat of arms has as real 
historical meaning as the buffalo on the arms of Manitoba. 

The cultural tradition of the Maritimes, if three so distinct political 
units may be said to have a common cultural tradition, is an amalgam of 
many influences. The Acadian background is common to all three, but 
Nova Scotia received more settlers from pre-Revolutionary New England 
than did the other two provinces. As a result the pre-Loyalist New 
England element has been more noticeable in Nova Scotia than in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. It should not be forgotten that 
these pre-Loyalist traditions go back three centuries to the Mayflower. 

New Brunswick is the “Loyalist province par excellence’. It owes 
its separate existence to the Loyalist settlers and its United Empire Loyalist 
background is so well known as to need no more than a mention. In 
Nova Scotia the Loyalists do not seem to have secured such an over- 
whelming influence. There were in that province, in addition to the New 
Englanders, the Germans of Lunenburg and the Scots of Pictou, not 
forgetting the Irish. Halifax was a military and naval station and British 
traditions were rigorously maintained. Even to-day a native of Cape 
Breton may not class himself as a Haligonian although he may have lived 
for forty years in the capital of his province! The Family Compact in 
Nova Scotia was by no means all composed of Loyalists. Joseph Howe, 
the son of a Loyalist, was the great “tribune of the people’, but Judge 
Haliburton, the champion of the Family Compact, was descended from 
the pre-Revolutionary New Englanders. Similarly in Prince Edward 
Island the United Empire Loyalists played only a minor role. The 
“Island” is sui generis and possesses a rich culture, a blend of French, 
Scottish, pre-Loyalist, Loyalist, and later ingredients. 

The Maritime Provinces are naturally drawn into the orbit of New 
England. Boston is their cultural home: family ties connect the Mari- 
timers with the New Englanders and the export of “brains” from the 
Maritimes to the colleges and universities of the north-eastern states still 
continues. Between the provinces of the Atlantic seaboard and the rest 
of English-speaking Canada is interposed not only a geographical “divide”, 
but also the speech and culture of French Canada. 
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III. Quesec—Tne Two Races 


On leaving the Maritimes and proceeding westward to the next great 
cultural region, Quebec, we enter upon a riverine civilization. To be 
sure, the Gulf of St. Lawrence has played its part in the building up of 
French Canada, but that part has been always secondary to that of the 
river. ‘Une ferme sur la rivière” has been the goal of the majority of 
the inhabitants. 

French-speaking Canada is obviously a distinct cultural area. 
Although our French-speaking brethren have spread south into New 
England, they have not to any extent succeeded in impressing their 
culture upon that region. Boston is more Nova Scotian than French- 
Canadian. M. Siegfried has pointed out the danger to the French Cana- 
dians of Americanization? and he seems certain that the Québecois who go 
to New England do not preserve their traditions so well as those who go 
out to colonize the clay belt. 

The cultural contributions of French Canada may be summarized as 
follows: an intense local patriotism or “nationalisme’’; devotion to 
language, law, and religion; colonization; and a determination to resist 
both Anglicization and Americanization. During the last year or so 
French Canada seems to have developed a “new nationalism” which is 
restless under the economic domination of the English-speaking minority 
who hold the chief seats of the mighty upon St. James Street. This “new 
nationalism” is based, as the “nationalisme” of 1911 was also based, on 
intense devotion to language, law, and Church. French Canadians are as 
tenacious of their unique institutions as are the Scots or as the Old South 
was before the war between the states. French-Canadian culture dates 
back three centuries. Originally transplanted from France it has struck 
deep root in Canadian soil. M. Siegfried pays tribute to the role of the 
Church in this preservation of French culture, but he claims that “if 
French Canadian civilization is to be complete, it must build up a culture 
of its own, and not rely solely on a Catholic culture” and adds “the nuance 
is important’’.* 

The French-speaking Canadian is thus extremely tenacious of his “na- 
tionalisme”. It is his great weapon against absorption into English-speaking 
North America. His resistance to Anglicization has existed ever since the 
British conquest. There is now no question of attempting to force 
Anglicization upon him. But the French Canadian often finds it neces- 
sary to learn English if he is to do business or to succeed professionally. 
American influences surround him as they do the English-speaking Cana- 
dian, but in his case the danger is even greater. The English-speaking 
Canadian is a North American who is economically and culturally, but 
not politically and historically, closely tied to the United States. As a 
rule he is not much worried over Americanization. But to the French 
Canadian, Americanization would seem to spell the total destruction of 
all those elements in his culture which he has striven for over a century 
and a half to maintain. 

But Quebec is not entirely French-speaking. There is the English- 
speaking minority. The Eastern Townships, it is true, are becoming 


2Siegfried, op. cit., 77-9, 253. 
3Siegfried, op. cit., 75-6. 
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steadily French, but Montreal is still a citadel of an English-speaking 
“garrison”. The predominance of the English minority in finance and 
commerce is giving the “new nationalists” of Quebec plenty of food for 
thought. The political institutions of the province have been formed 
after the British model and a long line of French-Canadian statesmen has 
been trained to uphold British political traditions. It can thus be seen 
that English-speaking and French-speaking Quebec have made a most 
significant contribution to the up-building of the Dominion. 


IV. ONTARIO—THE Firsr MELTING Por—Bririsx TRADITIONS 


Upper Canada was the child of the American Revolution. Before 
the immigration of the United Empire Loyalists, what is now Ontario was 
merely the south-western extension of the old Province of Quebec, the 
link with the Ohio Valley. But the American ‘frontier of settlement” 
moved north into Upper Canada, with this difference, however, that the 
backbone of the new settlement was made up of British North Americans 
who were monarchists and utterly opposed to republican institutions. The 
preservation of the British connection became a matter of vital concern 
to Upper Canada. The non-Loyalist Americans who came in in large 
numbers before the War of 1812 brought the upper province under the 
influence of the United States, and economic ties bound her to the republic, 
but that “Upper Canadian Epic’, the War of 1812, eliminated American 
political ideas for the time. To be sure, William Lyon Mackenzie in 1837 
headed a rebellion which, had it succeeded, might easily have resulted in 
annexation, but Mackenzie “frequently lamented later that he had attempt- 
ed to bring the colony into the union”.* The Reformers of Upper Canada 
from the Baldwins to George Brown and the “clear Grits” were devoted 
to the British connection. 

Culturally Upper Canada was never entirely “English”. It was, on 
the whole, British, but there were many elements within it which did not 
come direct from the British Isles. Along the Detroit and Ottawa Rivers 
were French Canadians and from Quebec in later years came in many 
thousands more. The County of Russell is to-day 79 per cent. French- 
speaking. Ottawa is a bilingual city, but Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Windsor, and Kingston are not. The United Empire Loyalists who 
came to Upper Canada included New York Dutch, Gaelic-speaking High- 
landers, and Iroquois Indians. Germans or “Pennsylvania Dutch” settled 
in North York, Wentworth, and Waterloo Counties. 

Later immigrants, Scots, Irish, English, and Welsh have helped to 
settle Ontario. The Scottish settlements are too well known to need com- 
ment. The Irish who came to Upper Canada, unlike the Irish-Americans, 
were never a strong anti-British element in the population. They accepted 
the British connection whole-heartedly. This was partly due to the influence 
of the Orange Order, but the Irish Roman Catholics soon realized that 
their rights were respected. The efforts of D’Arcy McGee in moulding 
the Irish into the Canadian community should not be forgotten. Large 
numbers of English came in after the Napoleonic wars, and during the 
middle years of the century. They were on the whole easily absorbed. 

Geography played its part in the evolution of Ontarian culture. The 


4R. A. MacKay, “The Political Ideas of William Lyon Mackenzie” (Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Feb., 1937, 20). 
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first settlements were along the St. Lawrence and the lakes. When roads 
pierced the south-western peninsula some of the best lands were cleared 
for settlement. Agriculture triumphed over lumbering, except in the Ottawa 
Valley. English writers from the days of Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Moody 
have lamented the “Americanization’’ of Ontario. To some extent 1t 
is true. Ontario is the keystone of the Canadian arch, but it is also the 
southernmost portion of Canada and in close touch with the American 
middle-west. The cultural background of the United Empire Loyalists, 
and of the “late Loyalists’ and non-Loyalist Americans who succeeded 
them, was North American of the eighteenth century. The “barn- 
raisings”, “quilting-bees”, and even the “hard liquor” of Old Ontario had 
their counterpart in the neighbouring United States. 

But Ontario is also the bulwark of British tradition and has strongly 
upheld the British connection. It is conscious of American influences 
and reacts to them. Into its melting pot it has received not only the 
original settlers but also Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and other Eastern 
Europeans, but its fundamental principles, both political and cultural, 
have been and are British. 

New Ontario, the Canadian Shield, is rapidly developing. At first it 
was merely the hinterland for Old Ontario but now it seems to be acquir- 
ing a “complex” of its own—a sectional feeling towards Old Ontario. 
Although not suitable for large-scale agriculture—except in the clay belt 
where Jean Baptiste is carving out new territories for French Canada— 
it is a treasure-house of minerals and it has always been the home of fur- 
bearing animals. 


V. THe Prarirres—THE WHEAT BELT AND THE PARKLANDS 


The Prairies are different. From the Atlantic coast to near Winnipeg 
the forest prevails. Even where the forests have been cleared it is im- 
possible to forget that the settler had to hew every yard of the way. Pine 
stump fences and rail fences still remain as mute memorials of the industry 
of the pioneers. But the Prairies are a new world. There the trees are 
the exception and not the rule. They exist in the river valleys or on the 
so-called “bluffs” in the parkland. North of the parklands is a forest 
belt which stretches to the Arctic tundra. But the prairie proper is almost 
treeless and the pioneers have had to plant poplars and Manitoba maples 
to provide wind-breaks. The rivers cut deep channels through the prairie 
soil and erosion is terribly prevalent. The ploughing under of the prairie 
grass and the methods employed by the wheat farmers have resulted in 
the “dust bowl” areas of southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The first settlement on the Canadian prairie was, of course, Lord 
Selkirk’s colony. Red River was the backbone of Manitoba and the in- 
fluence of the old settlement has never completely disappeared, but the 
men of Kildonan and the Portage plains were almost swamped in the 
incoming tide of immigrants. Winnipeg is polyglot. One has only to 
walk north on Main Street from the Canadian Pacific Railway station to 
realize how many nationalities have combined in the building up of the 
prairie capital. But Winnipeg is also Canadian. Some of the older 
residential streets have the look of Toronto, though Portage Avenue and 


5Cf. W. A. Mackintosh, Prairie Settlement, The Geographical Setting (Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, I, Toronto, 1934), 19. 
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Main Street are more akin to Michigan Boulevard than to Yonge Street. 
The English-speaking element in the Prairie Provinces is made up 
of three groups, Eastern Canadians, immigrants from the British Isles, 
and settlers from the United States. To them may be added certain of the 
second generation continental Europeans who have become Canadianized. 
Some Europeans have tended to settle in groups and to dominate large 
rural areas. Much attention is being paid to the study of these group 
settlements,® and their contribution to the culture of the Prairie Provinces, 
though the English-speaking influence has predominated in the cities. 

It has been computed that nearly 73 per cent. of the continental 
European immigrants live on the land and that only 52 per cent. of the 
English-speaking immigrants may be classed as rural." Since approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of the population of the Prairie Provinces is rural, 
the importance of the ethnic groups may be easily realized. These groups, 
especially Doukhobors, Mennonites, and Ukrainians, are deeply rooted. 
They cling to their traditions and to the faith of their ancestors. Only 
slowly are they becoming Canadianized. They constitute a problem with 
which Canadians must wrestle for many years to come. There have been 
vigorous attempts at Canadianization and some authorities are convinced 
that these groups are a source of strength, a bulwark against the evils of 
the standardization of the capitalistic system.* But others point out that 
“Education for citizenship has not kept pace with economic expansion, 
and there is grave danger that that part of our Dominion will become 
Balkanized”.® 

European immigrants have brought much to the Prairies. One has 
only to attend a folk-song and handicraft festival to realize that. But the 
prairie has added its contribution, something intangible but none the less 
real. It may be the sense of vastness; it may be a deeper note of tragedy 
when crop failure succeeds crop failure; or it may be the reckless 
optimism of oil booms and dollar and a half wheat. The prairie sets its 
mark on all who come to it. It is not easy to analyse its effects but no one 
has lived there and remained the same as he was before he came to that 
land of vast distances. 


VI. British CotumBriA—THE WEST BEYOND THE WeEST—FACING 
THE ORIENT 


British Columbia, with the exception of the Peace River block, lies to 
the west of the Great Divide. Geographically there are six or seven 
British Columbias and the isolation of the province from the rest of 
Canada is an essential fact. British Columbians are Canadians with a 
difference. The Pacific province joined Canada in 1871 on the promise 
of the construction of a transcontinental railway across the Dominion. 
That railway, completed on November 7, 1885, finally joined the Province 
of British Columbia and the rest of Canada. 

The early history of British Columbia begins at the coast with the 
maritime fur trade; and a few years later the overland fur traders pro- 
duced a link with Eastern British North America. The gold rush of 1858 


6C. A. Dawson, Group Settlement: Ethnic Communities in Western Canada 
(Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, VII, Toronto, 1936) ; Robert England, Coloniza- 
tion of Western Canada (London, 1936). 

TR. England, op. cit., 147. : 

8This is Professor England’s view (op. cit., 246, 296). 

9D. C. Harvey, Colonization of Canada (Toronto, 1936), 143. 
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started at the coast and the Cariboo Road linked up the coast and the 
mining camps of the interior. The natural movement is mainly eastward 
and northward inland from the coast. The centres of population are on 
the coast and many portions of the vast interior are exceedingly sparsely 
settled. The division of the province into coast and interior is vital. The 
older division of island versus mainland still exists and is kept in the fore- 
ground by certain separatist leaders on Vancouver Island, but on the 
whole it is losing most of its significance. None the less the lower main- 
land, and the southern and eastern portions of Vancouver Island, contain 
the bulk of the population of the province. 

British Columbia is very “English”. There are certain settlements 
on Vancouver Island and in the Okanagan which might have come from 
a late Victorian, some might say a mid-Victorian novel. But local geo- 
graphical conditions have played a great part. Victoria has been described 
as a “Bath or Cheltenham set down amid the Italian Alps’. As a matter 
of fact it claims to be “a bit of Old England” set down on the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca. “English” influences have been strong and in some districts 
attempts have been made to draw a line of distinction between the 
“English” and the “Canadians”. 

The background of Victoria is fur trade and gold rush. The old 
families connected with the Hudson’s Bay Company were often Scottish 
in origin, but the atmosphere of the town was English. On the mainland 
New Westminster was founded by the Royal Engineers, that special 
detachment sent out by Sir E. B. Lytton, most of whom were English. 
Vancouver is the child of the Canadian Pacific Railway and is, therefore, 
much more Canadian, or North American. The gold seekers who came 
to Fraser River in 1858 and to the Cariboo in the early 1860’s came irom 
California, although they were drawn indirectly from all over the world. 
Mining has played a great part in the development of British Columbia, 
and the Pacific province possesses somewhat of the mining-camp 
psychology. 

The constant pressure of the United States should be mentioned. 
The Kootenays and the Boundary country were, and still are in some 
measure, tributary to Spokane, and for a long time the American rail- 
roads reaped a rich harvest. But the Canadian Pacific and its subsidiary 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company have won out, and 
Canadian financial and industrial supremacy in the Kootenays has been 
achieved. American capital is none the less heavily invested in British 
Columbian industries and the “closed” or company town flourishes. 

British Columbia is, however, distinctly British. Except for the 
Oriental population which, apparently, cannot be easily assimilated, the 
people of the province are mainly of British and Canadian birth. All the 
eastern provinces of Canada have made their contribution but the Pacific 
province is rapidly working out a culture of its own. It is Canadian, but 
not Eastern Canadian nor prairie. The Pacific is at her door and the 
Orient just beyond. 

Canada is therefore a federation of five cultural areas, each distinct, 
each possessing its own traditions and each making its own contribution to 
the common whole. If Canadian historians are to present in the future a 
more balanced picture it is essential that they should keep the whole 
development of the nation and of the five cultural regions more constantly 
before them. 


LE RÉCIT DE PIERRE-ANTOINE TABEAU 
DANS LE HAUT MISSOURI (1803-1805) 


Par BENOIT BROUILLETTE 


La fin du XVIII siècle et le début du XIX® sont remarquables par 
le nombre de récits de voyages effectués en Amérique du Nord, surtout 
à travers les régions peuplées d’Indiens. Il est intéressant de constater 
que les descendants de Francais, qui parcouraient le pays en qualité 
de traitants, n’ont pas été les moins fertiles narrateurs. Ce furent des 
gens frustes, souvent de peu d’instruction, mais qui ont laissé des récits 
qui intéressent grandement le commerce et les explorations. Ces écrits 
contiennent des descriptions originales des régions parcourues par leurs 
auteurs et constituent les documents qui sont parfois les plus anciens 
que l’on possède sur la pénétration du continent américain. La plupart 
des journaux écrits en français et connus aujourd’hui furent publiés plus 
ou moins entièrement soit dans des ouvrages devenus rares, ou, pour 
quelques-uns, après avoir été traduits en anglais.! 

Celui que nous voulons présenter par la présente communication est 
inédit et s'intitule Vorage de Pierre-Antoine Tabeaux dans le haut Missouri 
(1803-1805)? Au point de vue de l’histoire et de la géographie, ce récit 
est bien supérieur à ceux que nous avons énumérés, tant par sa longueur 
que par sa forme. L'auteur, né à Lachine le 12 janvier 1755, est, selon 
Mer Tanguay, de la quatrième génération des Tabaut du Canada.f 
Son neveu et homonyme, dont il était le parrain, l'abbé Pierre-Antoine 
Tabeau, joua un rôle important dans le clergé et mourut au moment où 
il venait d’être nommé coadjuteur de Mgr Lartigue (1835).4 

Il existe deux manuscrits Tabeau, celui de Montréal et un autre 
conservé à la Bibliothèque du Congrès de Washington.’ Ils sont tous 
deux écrits de la même main. La version de Washington, légèrement 
différente par certains détails semble être la plus ancienne. C'est cette 
version qui, depuis plusieurs années, fait l’objet des recherches de 
Madame (Dr) A.-H. Abel-Henderson, dont les travaux sur l’histoire de 
l'Ouest des Etats-Unis sont connus. Elle doit en publier prochainement 


1Voir Appendix B, ‘‘A Select Biography to the History of the North West Company’’ 
dans Documents relating to the North West Company, edited by W. S. Wallace (Toronto, 
Champlain Society, 1934), 506-13. A cette liste il faut ajouter: “Journal of Jean 
Baptiste Truteau on the Upper Missouri, Première Partie, June 7, 1794-March 26, 
1795” (en français) (American Historical Review, XIX, 1914, 3801-20) ; ‘‘Journal of Jean 
Baptiste Trudeau among the Arikara Indians” (traduit par Mme. H. T. Beauregard), 
May 24, July 20, 1795 (Missouri Historical Soctety Collections, IV, no. 1, 1912, 9-49). 

2Archives de l'Archevêché de Montréal, dossier no. 8, Voiage de Pierre-Antoine 
Tabeaux dans le haut Missouri. Extrait de son journal commencé à l'embouchure de cette 
rivière le 22 juin 1803 et terminé de 20 may 1805, ff. 65, grand format 1234 par 7 7/8 

ouces. 
‘ 3Archives du district judiciaire de Montréal, Registre de l'état civil de la paroisse 
de Lachine, 1755.2. Voici une copie de l’acte de baptême de l’auteur: “le treize janvier 
mille sept cent cinquante cinq je ssgné pretre missre de lachine ai baptisé pierre antoine 
né c’hier au soir fils de jean baptiste tabau habitant et marchand de cette paroisse et 
de marie josephe vallée sa femme le parain a été antoine tabau cousin.de l'enfan la 
maraine marguerite vallée sa tante, le père présent, le parain et la maraine ont déclaré 
ne scavoir signer, 
jean baptiste tabaux 
de Vallierres pte” 
4P. Le Jeune, Dictionnaire généalogique du Canada (Ottawa, 1931), II, 684. | 
sBibliothèque du Congrès, Washington, Voiage de Régis Loisel dans le haut Missouri. 
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une traduction qui sera précédée d’une introduction historique. Elle a 
pu retracer les allées et venues de l'auteur durant son séjour sur le 
Missouri. Cependant il reste beaucoup de recherches difficiles à faire 
sur la vie de Tabeau et sur son manuscrit de Montréal. Le père et le 
frère de l’auteur, Jean-Baptiste et Jean-Baptiste-Henri Tabeau, furent 
des traitants montréalais importants. Le premier devint membre du 
Beaver Club en 1787. Il avait fait son premier voyage dans l’intérieur 
en 1770. J.-B. Perrault rencontra en 1783-84, avec trois autres mar- 
chands de Montréal, un M. Tebeau [sic] qui passait l'hiver à Cahokia, 
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dans l'Illinois. Est-ce notre auteur, son père ou son frère? En 1787, 
on trouve la signature Bte. Tabeau, en qualité de témoin pour élire les 
marguillers de Sainte-Anne de Michilimackinac$ C'était vraisem- 
blablement le frère de l’auteur qui écrivait toujours son prénom ‘‘Bte’’, 
tandis que son père ne mettait que ses initiales “J.B.”. Deux Tabeau 
assistèrent la même année à la mission prêchée par M. Payet. L'un est 
‘“‘Bte”’, l’autre, qui fut parrain d’un fils naturel de Pierre Grigñon, signe 


6Wasconsin Historical Collections, XIX, 1743-1806, 160. 
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Sieur Antoine Tabeau. Ce dernier n’était probablement pas l’auteur du 
manuscrit, mais un de ses cousins faisant la traite de l'Ouest. 


Chose certaine, Pierre-Antoine Tabeau est un homme instruit. 

Mgr Amédée Gosselin a relevé son nom parmi les dix-neuf finissants du 
Séminaire de Québec en 1773. Mais, comme les étudiants contemporains 
de Montréal, il n'avait passé à Québec que les deux dernières années de 
ses études. Où a-t-il fait ses classes de lettres? Probablement chez les 
Messieurs de Saint-Sulpice qui avaient à l’époque deux collèges à 
Montréal. Pourquoi a-t-il émigré dans la colonie française de l'Illinois 
après avoir complété ses études classiques? Nous n’en savons encore 
rien. Il y accompagnait vraisemblablement les membres de sa famille. 
Nous ne savons pas s'il s’est marié. Tout porte à croire qu'il est demeuré 
célibataire. Il mourut à Lachine le 10 mars 1820, cédant par testament 
daté de l’année précédente ses biens à son neveu l'abbé Tabeau. Ce 
dernier lui versait une rente bi-mensuelle. Pierre-Antoine Tabeau surgit 
des ténèbres pour la première fois lorsqu'il était un des ‘‘engagés’”’ de 
Lécuyer pour une expédition de traite sur le Missouri en 1795.7 Huit 
ans plus tard il commençait à rédiger son journal. 


Avant d'examiner les écrits de Tabeau, recherchons des témoignages 
de l'existence de leur auteur chez ses contemporains. Les journaux de 
Lewis et Clark nous renseignent abondamment. Dans ses notes diverses 
Lewis écrit d’abord: ‘‘M. Labaum (?) m’informe qu'un M. Tebeaux [sic], 
qui se trouve actuellement avec Louasell [sic] en amont du Missouri, 
peut nous donner beaucoup de renseignements se rapportant à cette 
région. 8 Les explorateurs américains rencontrèrent pour la première 
fois notre auteur le 10 octobre 1804. Clark écrit à cette date dans son 
journal laconique: ‘‘M. Tabo [sic] et M. Gravolin [sic] vinrent déjeuner 
avec nous.’ Les deux Français habitaient alors le village des Aricaras, 
situé dans le Dakota Sud." Les trois chefs indiens de l’île qui rendirent 
visite à Lewis & Clark sont les trois plus importants que signale Tabeau 
dans son journal. L’orthographe et le sens de leurs noms correspondent 
bien d’un journal à l’autre. Ce sont Kakawissassa (le corbeau reposé), 
Pocasse (la paille) et Piaheto (la plume d’aigle). Deux jours plus tard 
lorsque Clark fait un estimé du nombre des guerriers aricaras, il arrive au 
nombre de 600; maisilajoute en guise de correctif: “M. Taboe [sic] dit, 
je crois, 500 hommes. M. Tabat [sic] a raison." 

Il s'est établi ensuite une correspondance entre Tabeau et les 
explorateurs qui avaient pris leurs quartiers d'hiver non loin de là, chez 
les Mandanes. Nous verrons plus loin l’objet de cette correspondance. 


Il n’est pas facile de trouver des traces de Pierre-Antoine Tabeau 
au Canada. A notre connaissance, seuls MM. Bibaud, père et fils, 
parlèrent de Tabeau et de son oeuvre. On lit à la lettre T du Panthéon 
canadien: ‘“‘Tabeau, nom d’un traitant et voyageur qui a laissé une 





7Academy of Pacific Coast History, MSS Bancroft-Pinart, Mackay a Clamorgan, 
24 octobre 1795. Note tirée de: Frederick J. Teggart, ‘‘Note Supplementary to Any 
Edition of Lewis & Clark Journals” (Annual Report, American Historical Association, 
1908, I, 185-95). Ps 

®Reuben Gold Thwaites, Original Journals of Lewis and Clark Expedttion, 1804-06 
(New York, 1904-5), VI, 270. 

9Tbid., I, 1865. , A 

Elliott Coues, History of the Lewis and Clark Expedilion, etc. (New York, 1893), 


58. 
IR. G. Thwaites, op. cit., I, 188. 
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relation fort spirituelle”? Notons en passant le souci du mot juste 
(traitant et non traiteur) chez Bibaud fils. Son père, M. Maximiïien 
Bibaud avait sous les yeux le manuscrit montréalais de Tabeau en 1828. 
Ilen publia deux extraits dans la revue littéraire! dont il était le directeur, 
mais sans nommer Tabeau. Plus tard, en faisant la critique de manuels 
de géographie en usage dans la Province, il reproche à leurs auteurs 
d'ignorer ‘“‘les relations d’un M. de Lorimier!“ et d’un M. Tabeau, que 
nous avons eues sous les yeux, et que nous n'avons pas trouvées sans 
mérite, et d’autres ouvrages manuscrits peut-être en plus grand nombre 
qu'on le croit généralement”’.5 Dans le même ouvrage Bibaud dit 
ailleurs que: “MM. McKenzie, Tabeau, Franchère et autres, ont vu, 
dans leurs voyages, un grand nombre de végétaux curieux qu'ils n'ont 
pu nommer scientifiquement, par la raison qu'ils n'avaient pu étudier 
la botanique.” Constatons simplement que l’auteur place Tabeau sur 
un pied d'égalité avec Alexander Mackenzie et Gabriel Franchère, et 
qu'il déplore déjà que les Canadiens ne savent pas assez de botanique! 

A la même époque, un autre érudit montréalais prit connaissance 
du manuscrit Tabeau. C'était M. Jacques Viger qui l’a recopié entière- 
ment de sa main dans un des cahiers de ‘Ma Sabardache’”’, conservé au 
Séminaire de Québec.!? M. Viger, qui avait d’abord eu le manuscrit 
entre les mains en 1820, l’a rectifñié en 1840. On voit par ses notes 
crayonnées au début qu'il a peu connu la famille Tabeau. Il confond 
l'auteur avec son cousin Alexis Tabeau. Bibaud et Viger ont compris 
l'importance du récit Tabeau, mais n’ont pas connu les preuves d’authen- 
ticité que lui confèrent les journaux originaux de Lewis et Clark. 

Un autre historien canadien mentionne l'existence de Tabeau: c’est 
Joseph Tassé, dont l'ouvrage est très documenté, mais peu facile à 
contrôler, car cet historien n'indique pas ses sources. “Trois traiteurs 
canadiens, écrit-il, que l’expédition [de Lewis et Clark] rencontra parmi 
les peuplades de l’intérieur lui furent particulièrement utiles: Vallée, 
Garreau et Antoine Tabeau.’’!8 Lorsque Stephen Long remonta le 
Missouri en 1819, il trouva un élargissement du fleuve qui s’appelait 
Tabeau Bottom, situé en amont de Franklin (Missouri). Le major 
Biddle écrit que c’était “‘l’endroit ot s’élevait autrefois une ville du 
même nom, dont il ne restait plus que deux maisons à l’époque. Tabeau 
est le nom d’un chasseur canadien qui fréquenta cette région.’’!? 


Bibaud jeune, Dictionnatre historique des hommes illustres du Canada et de 
l'Amérique (Montréal, 1857), 311. 

Max, Bibaud, La Bibliothèque Canadienne, VIII (Montréal, 1828-29), 36. On y 
trouve un article intitulé: “Plantes remarquables” et en sous-titre: ‘Extrait du Voyage 
(manuscrit) d’ un Canadien dans le Haut Missouri’. C'est le texte du f. 7 du MS 
Tabeau de Montréal. Jbid., VIII, 71, autre extrait, sans titre du f. 12 du MS Tabeau 
de Montréal. 

Voici un sujet intéressant de recherches. On ne connait pas encore de MS de 
Lorimier. Peut-être s'agit-il des mémoires que laissa un de Lorimier sur la guerre de 
1775. Cet homme fut, avec son fils, au service du département des Affaires indiennes. 

Max, Bibaud, Encyclopédie Canadienne (Montréal, 1842-43), I, 390. Il serait 
bon d’avoir plus de précision sur les ouvrages manuscrits dont parle l’auteur. Il s'agit 
vraisemblablement de ceux que M. Jacques Viger a recopiés dans ‘Ma Sabardache”. 
Cf. note no. 17. 

167bsd., 253. 

Archives du Séminaire de Québec, Collection Verreau, ‘Ma Sabardache”’ de 
Jacques Viger, cahier rouge ‘‘C’”’, vol. 5. bs 

l8Joseph Tassé, Les Canadiens de l'Ouest (Montréal, 1878), II, 172. 

1R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1746-1846 (Cleveland, 1904-7) 
II, “John Long's journal, etc.’’, 165. | 
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On ne peut donc entretenir aucun doute sur l'existence de Pierre- 
Antoine Tabeau, ni sur l'authenticité de ses écrits. Le récit qu’il a laissé 
en deux copies est celui d’un voyage de traite chez les Aricaras, dont les 
villages étaient situés à 450 lieues de l'embouchure du Missouri. L'auteur 
était à l'emploi de Regis Loisel,?° ou peut-être son associé. Loisel diri- 
geait la société qui avait succédé à la Compagnie du Haut Missouri. 
C'est un homme très connu à Saint-Louis et tout le long du Missouri. 
On avait même donné son nom à une gorge du fleuve dont il avait été 
témoin de la formation: ‘‘la coupe à l’Oiselle’”’.2! I] demanda sans doute 
à Tabeau d'écrire le journal de l'expédition, car ce dernier intitule sa 
premiére version (celle de Washington): ‘‘voiage de Regis Loisel dans 
le haut missouri.’’ Tabeau semble ennuyé, il se dit ‘‘contraint”’ d’en- 
registrer ses observations, ‘‘environné, qu'il est, de quatre familles et 
d’une foule continuelle d’imbécilles admirateurs, distrait à chaque instant 
pour disputer une robe de boeuf, & essuyer en traitant tous les dé- 
sagréments possibles’”.?? 

Le récit se partage en cinq chapitres, dont les nombreux sous-titres 
peuvent ainsi se résumer: (1) La navigation sur le Missouri et la flore du 
Haut Missouri; (2) la faune et la chasse au bison; (3) les nations river- 
aines; (4) le commerce; (5) les moeurs, superstitions et cérémonies des 
Indiens. Dans la lettre d'introduction de l'édition de Montréal, Tabeau 
parle de son expérience et anticipe des divergences d'opinion: “‘je ne 
doute pas, écrit-il, que les journeaux du cap" lewis & quelques autres 
ne soient guéres d’accord avec moy, dans plusieurs points de ce dernier 
chapitre. mais je me flatte qu’aprés avoir fréquenté pendant trente ans 
les sauvages en général, qu’aprés avoir ensuitte passé deux ans consécutifs 
avec ceux dont il est question, j’ai eu plus de moyens & d’occasions de 
les connoitre, surtout ayant toujours des affaires avec eux, qu’un observa- 
teur qui ne les voit qu'un instant, qui n’a que des présents à leur faire 
& qui les flatte, par des promesses sans bornes, de l’avenir le plus heureux. 
il ne peut que les trouver doux & complaisants.””# 

Examinons d’abord l'itinéraire de Tabeau. L'expédition compte 
une trentaine d'hommes répartie en plusieurs embarcations ou voitures. 
Le pilote de la sienne est Quenneville, ‘‘un des patrons (pilotes) des plus 
experts du missouri”’.4 Le départ de Saint-Louis eut probablement lieu 
avant le 22 juin 1803; car à cette date, Tabeau note qu'il est à 33 lieues 


20Régis Loisel, né à l’Assomption (prov. de Québec), arriva à Saint-Louis en 1793 
et se mit dans le commerce des fourrures. C'est lui qui fonda le poste de l'Ile aux 
Cèdres, où Tabeau écrivit son premier récit. Loisel mourut à la Nouvelle-Orléans en 
octobre 1804. Cf. F. L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis, 466. Le poste fut abandonné par 
la suite. 

2R, G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, IV, ‘‘Brackenridge’s 
journal of a voyage up the River Missouri in 1811”, 81. Loisel fut sans le savoir un 
héros de la géographie physique, ayant été un des rares témoins, si l’on en croit Bracken- 
ridge, du recoupement d’une boucle de méandre. Voici ce qu'on lit dans son journal: 
“Ce nom [la coupe à l'Oiselle] provient du fait qu'un traitant [Loisel] se trouvait sur 
la rivière au moment précis où cette coupre se formait.” 

2MS Tabeau, version Washington, f. 1. 

MS Tabeau, version Montréal, lettre à monsieur A.D. Il est presque impossible 
de savoir qui est ce personnage, que l’auteur qualifie d'ami et qui habitait probablement 
le Bas-Canada, hors de la région des “‘ilinois’’ en tout cas. Le seul de ses camarades 
de collège ayant ces initiales est Antoine Daufiné. Cf. Catalogue des officiers et des élèves 
du Séminaire de Québec 1847-48 (Québec, Petit Séminaire, 1848), 23. 

2MS Tabeau, version Montréal, f. 2. Il nomme Quenneville dans la version 
Washington seulement. 
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des ‘“‘ilinois’’, à un endroit appelé ‘“‘caverne 4 monbrun’’.” Le voyage 
fut lent et pénible à cause de la force du courant occasionné par la crue 
du fleuve qui dura plus longtemps que d'ordinaire. Au 22 août l’expédi- 
tion est encore loin de son but, elle n’est qu’au village des Mahas, “à 300 
lieues des ilinois”. La disette des vivres se fit sentir. Un mois plus 
tard l'expédition atteignait enfin l'île au Cèdre, située à 50 lieues en 
aval du village des Aricaras, ou voisinage de la ville actuelle de Pierre, 
Dacota méridional.?f 

La majeure partie des hommes de l'expédition passa l'hiver de 
1803-4 dans l’île, en compagnie des Bois-Brulés ou Titons. Loisel avait 
pour but de pousser la traite jusque chez les Mandanes, ou du moins 
jusque chez les Aricaras. Il se prépara à expédier une partie de ses 
marchandises sous la conduite de M. Henney (?). Mais les Indiens s’y 
opposèrent. Cependant, le 6 novembre ce dernier traitant était installé 
à La Fourche, poste situé en amont, parmi les tribus Okondanes et 
Saones. Durant le même hiver, un autre commis de Loisel, Jean Vallée, 
fit un long voyage de traite le long de la rivière Cheyenne jusque dans 
les ‘Côtes noires’’, actuellement Black Hills. 

Loisel et Dorion assistèrent le 21 janvier 1804 au retour d’une chasse 
au bison appelée Le cerne, mode de chasse que Tabeau décrit longuement.?? 
Les Bois-Brulés rapporterent la viande de 1200 vaches, soit 30,000 livres. 
Aussitôt après la débâcle, l'expédition se mit en route vers le village des 
Aricaras. Le voyage s’effectua du 18 avril au 24 mai 1804. Loisel 
laissa en route son commis Vallée dans un poste qui lui appartenait, 
à 414 milles en amont de la rivière actuelle Fox (Comté Stanley, Dakota 
méridional).?8 Le village des Aricaras qu’habita Tabeau se trouve sur 
une île de trois milles de long, située à trois milles en amont de l’em- 
bouchure de la rivière Grand (Comté de Carson, Dakota S.). 

C'est là que Tabeau et l'interprète Gravelines connurent Lewis et 
Clark, qui séjournèrent en face de l’île du 10 au 13 octobre de la même 
année. Gravelines et quatre Français, dont Paul Primeau et Lajeunesse 
accompagnèrent les Américains jusque chez les Mandanes. Après que 
Tabeau fut entré en relations avec Lewis et Clark, il joua un véritable 
rôle politique auprès des Indiens. Il s'agissait d'éviter la guerre entre 
les Aricaras et les Mandanes. Les causes du conflit en perspective sont 
assez futiles, si l'on en croit Tabeau. Les Sioux, ennemis communs 
des deux nations, se sont déguisés en ÂAricaras pour piller des chevaux 
chez les Mandanes. Ces derniers veulent se venger sur ceux qu'ils 
croient être leurs agresseurs. D'autre part les Aricaras ont sans doute 
besoin de réprimande, car Tabeau dit, dans son récit, que ‘‘les conseils 





2H. Coues, op. cit., I, 10. Lewis et Clark y passèrent au 30 mai 1804. ‘‘Nous 
arrivâmes près d’une grande caverne, sur la rive nord, appelée la caverne à Montbrun, 
d'après un traitant français du même nom.” 

*Jbid., 1, 126. Lewis et Clark décrivent le fort où Loisel avait passé l'hiver pré- 
cédent (1803-04). L’enceinte fortifiée était un carré de 65 à 70 pieds de côté, faite de 
pieux de cèdre ayant 131% pieds de haut. A l’intérieur s'élevait une maison de 4514 par 
321% pieds, subdivisée en quatre pièces: l’entrepôt, le comptoir, la salle commune et 
la résidence. 

27Version de Montréal seulement, f. 16-18. 

*8E. Coues, op. cit., I, 142. Lorsque Lewis & Clark y passèrent (1er octobre 1804), 
il y avait trois Français, ‘qui se sont arrêtés là pour attendre le passage des Sioux à 
leur retour de chez les Aricaras”. Vallée fut le premier blanc à décrire aux explorateurs 
américains quelques spécimens de la faune des Rocheuses: le mouflon (Ovis montana), 
la chèvre de montagne (Haplocerus montanus), l'ours grison (Ursus horribilis) et une 
sorte de perdrix (Centrocercus urophasianus). 
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du cap'"e lewis ont inspiré chez les ricaras la terreur & la confiance’’.2 
Les menaces de part et d'autre durent se faire pressantes: car le 2 dé- 
cembre, on lit dans le journal de Clark: ‘‘[nous] avons aussi envoyé par 
eux [des courriers mandanes] une lettre 4 MM. Tabbo [sic] et Gravoline 
[sic], au village des Arikaras, pour qu'ils intercèdent de manière à em- 
pêcher les hostilités, et pour que, s'ils n'y réussissent pas, ils nous ren- 
seignent sur ce qui se passe pour qu'ils disent aussi aux Indiens quelle 
sera notre attitude si les Arikaras ne suivent pas nos conseils et ne 
demeurent pas en paix avec les nations que nous avons adoptées’’.30 
Tabeau répondit aux Américains en février suivant, les assurant des 
intentions pacifiques des Aricaras: ‘‘j’expédie deux hommes & mes lettres 
disculpent les ricaras, au moment ou un parti considérable étoit levé 
contre eux.” La réponse de Tabeau parvint à destination le 28 février 
1805: “M. Gravelin, deux Français et deux Indiens arrivent de la nation 
arikara, lit-on dans le journal de Clark, avec des lettres de M. Anty 
Tabeaux [seule fois où l'orthographe du nom est la même que celle du 
MS], nous informant des intentions de paix de cette nation envers les 
Mandanes et les Ninitaris, ainsi que leurs intentions manifestes de suivre 
nos conseils et avis. Ils expriment le désir de rendre visite aux Mandanes 
et veulent savoir s’il leur serait agréable de consentir à ce que les Arikaras 
aillent s'établir près d’eux, afin de s'unir contre leurs ennemis communs, 
les Sioux.”’* Admirons la diplomatie de Tabeau; car au printemps 
suivant le rapprochement qu'il souhaitait se produisit. 


Les Américains dépêchèrent, le 6 mars, deux courriers (un Français 
et un Indien) par terre pour répondre a ‘‘M. Tabbow”’ (journal de Clark). 
Ce dernier ne nous dit rien de cette réponse, mais nous nous imaginons 
facilement sa teneur, car un mois après, le 7 avril, Kakawita, le chef 
chez lequel habitait Tabeau, arrivait au village des Mandanes, porteur 
d’une nouvelle lettre. A propos du voyage de ce chef, on lit dans le 
récit de Tabeau: ‘tous les autres chefs s'opposent à son départ, sans 
autres motifs que la crainte secrète qu’il ne reçoive de grands honeurs 
chez ces nations (les Mandanes), & surtout quelques marques de dis- 
tinction de la part du capt"¢ lewis.’’ Plus loin: ‘‘la paix est enfin conclüe, 
en présence des cap'™es lewis & Clark, & ce chef, comme ses rivaux 
l’avoient prévu, est honoré d’une médaille.’’** Mais voici ce que Clark 
dit du contenu de la lettre de Tabeau: ‘‘Ce chef [Kakawita] nous apporta 
une lettre de M. Taboe [sic], nous informant du désir des grands chefs 
arikaras de rendre visite à leur Grand père [le président de l’Union], et 
nous priant de lui permettre de mettre à bord du bateau 3,000 livres de 
pelleteries et de se joindre lui-même au groupe avec quatre de ses 
hommes.’ 

Leur hivernement terminé, les Américains renvoyérent un bateau a 
Saint-Louis, sur lequel Tabeau prit place, pour descendre sa fructueuse 
cargaison de fourrures. Le pilote fut un des compagnons de l’auteur, 
Joseph Gravelines, dont Lewis écrit: ‘‘cet homme honnête, discret et 
excellent batelier est employé pour conduire la barge en qualité de 


22MS Tabeau, version Washington. 

30R. G. Thwaites, Original Journals, etc., 1, 233. 
31MS Tabeau, version Montréal, f. 29. 

&R, G. Thwaites, op. cit., I, 267. 

8MS Tabeau, version Montréal, f. 29. 

34R. G. Thwaites, op. cit., I, 286. 
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pilote.’”’®> Ainsi se termine le voyage de l'auteur du récit. Tabeau 
devait habiter le village de Saint-Charles, situé au nord de Saint-Louis, 
car ce fut là que Lewis et Clark lui rendirent visite à leur retour, le 
21 septembre 1806.55 

Le récit Tabeau est un écrit extrêmement intéressant par ses aperçus 
sur les Indiens et leurs modes de vie, par ses descriptions portant sur 
l’histoire naturelle et par ses considérations sur le commerce. Une foule 
de sujets qu'il traite étaient encore inédits au moment où il écrivait. 
En voici un exemple. On a toujours cru que le Capitaine Lewis fut le 
premier à signaler l'existence de l’antilope (Antilocapra americana) des 
plaines américaines, lorsqu'il publia son mémoire de 1806, Statistical 
View of the Indians. C'est l'animal que Tabeau appelle cabril, comme 
tous les Français de l'Illinois, par analogie avec la chèvre domestique #? 
‘Te cabril, écrit-il, sort le printemps des côtes noires par troupeaux 
nombreux, & il y retourne de même l'automne, traversant ainsi deux 
foix le missouri; c'est à ces passages que les sauvages & particulièrement 
les ricaras en font de terribles massacres.” Suit la description du mode 
de chasse: ‘‘Ila femelle, ajoute-t-il, plus petite que celle de cheuvreuil, 
mais plus grosse que nos chévres, porte jusqu’a trois petits & rarement 
quatre. sa chaire est a mon gout des plus délicates. le foie du cabril 
est surtout un manger délicieux.’’38 

Au chapitre du commerce, qui se rapporte plus spécialement a notre 
sujet, Tabeau insiste sur les avantages que présente la route fluviale vers 
la Nouvelle-Orléans: 


je ne m’ étendrai pas sur les moyens beaucoup plus faciles qu’offre 
la communication du missouri, pour tirer des peleteries précieuses 
des nations que je viens de nomer, & particuliérement de celles qui 
habitent ou parcourent les sources de cette grande rivierre. on voit 
assez que les voies d’exportation du canada au nord, par des portages 
multilpliés, par des montagnes & des parages dénués de toute 
ressources pour la vie, entrainent une immensité de frais, que peuvent 
épargner de grandes barges, toujours sur le méme rivierre. la plus 
grande partie des articles nécessaires à la traite, dont il est question, 
se fabriquent aux ilinois, ou dans la belle rivierre (l'Ohio); & ceux 
qui manquent peuvent être apportés d'europe à la nouvelle orléans, 
au même prix qu'à montréal.5° 


Cette brève analyse suffit à indiquer le très vif intérêt que présen- 
terait la publication du Voiage de Pierre-Antoine Tabeaux dans le haut 
Missouri. 


8]bid., I, 283. 

36Jbid., V, 392. 

3711 est intéressant de voir l'évolution étymologique du mot cabri. Cf. Oscar Block 
Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue françass (2 vols., Paris, 1932), I, 109. : 

88MS Tabeau, version Montréal, f. 11 et 12. 

397bid., f. 42. 


HISTORY IN THE CANADIAN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


By Hucx M. Morrison 


Education as a field of study, based upon scientific thought and 
procedure, gained only yesterday a place in the university. As a conse- 
quence of this infancy its terminology is in a loose, fluid, and at times 
chaotic, condition. It will be well, therefore, throughout this paper to 
define our terms with the greatest of care. The title, “History in the 
Canadian Public-School Curriculum”, contains two expressions about 
which we must have a common understanding. They are ‘Public School” 
and “Curriculum”. As for the word “History”, we shall be on safe ground 
if we understand it as referring to man’s past social relations. 

The meaning attached in this article to ‘Public School” arises out of 
Professor H. C. Morrison’s conception of the common school as covering 
that period in which the pupil, in order to be properly adjusted with his 
environment, must be given a general education resting squarely upon a 
comprehension of the physical, biological, and social foundations of 
civilization.t In theory—for it is far from being generally accepted in 
practice—this span of general education extends until the pupil’s gaining 
of his majority at twenty-one years of age. Canadian education to the 
end of the secondary-school period falls easily within this scope, so that 
we may define the public school as that part of the common school, which 
is conducted at the public expense. 

“Curriculum”, the other term selected for definition, is a much abused 
word. It is not an outline of studies; an outline or programme of studies 
is a means toward the achievement of the curriculum. The word, curri- 
culum, is derived from the Latin “to run”. It is a process which has an 
ideal educational end, entailing teaching, courses of study, books, and other 
pedagogical aids. And in the common school that ideal is the harmonious 
adjustment, largely governed by a process of social evolution, of the 
individual to his environment. In Canada, as public education is based 
upon provincial organization, we consequently have various curricula, 
although in a broader sense one Canadian public-school curriculum should 
be in existence. 

The common school is a social institution, and by institution is meant 
a set of relations which are anchored in the mores and folkways of the 
people. Being rooted, and very firmly rooted, in the mores it cannot rise 
above them, despite recent exhortations for the school to “build a new 
social order’”.? Rather it is its duty and high task to fit its pupils into the 
moulds of the life surrounding them so that they may know how to act 
with the least friction and harm to themselves and to others, not only in 
childhood but also in adult life. This adjustment is a prerequisite to sane 
social progress. The achievement of this state, which is the mark of a 
man’s education, requires a thorough understanding of the physical, bio- 
logical, and social foundations of the environment. The mastery of these 


1See the writings of Professor Henry C. Morrison, especially Basic Principles 
of Education (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934). L 

2George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a New Social Order? (New York, 
John Day Co., 1932). 
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three aspects constitutes the ideals of the common-school curriculum ; and 
it is with the last, namely social understanding, with which the teaching of 
history is concerned. Note the two points which are strongly implied : 
one, that history in the common school deals with a phase of social rela- 
tions, and two, that as the common school is for everybody, every normal 
citizen should have an intelligent understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of civilization. 

We have accepted the fact that history, as we commonly understand 
it, deals with past social relations. If we trace for a moment the full 
meaning of this statement, we shall realize more fully how important 
history is in the common-school curriculum. Social relations, of course, 
suggest society. But the word society may cover anything these days 
from “a high born maiden in a palace tower” to the S.P.C.A. Talcott 
Parsons in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences devotes six pages in 
holding that “society may be regarded as the most general term referring 
to the whole complex of the relations of man to his fellows”.® Professor 
R. G. Keller writes that “any such combination of individuals of different 
sexes, living in a cooperative effort to win subsistence and to perpetuate 
the species, is a human society”. A more positive definition, emphasizing 
the abstract quality of society—which is the important point that many 
miss—has been furnished to the writer by Professor H. C. Morrison. It 
is as follows: 


“Society is in the first place one of the three primary conditions 
of human existence. The other two are the physical and biological 
environments. 

Society is, further, sets of relationships between individuals 
which grow up out of the inevitable action and reaction between many 
individuals. 

Society is not the community, the state, the public, or the people. 

Society is not self-conscious: it neither invents, prescribes, 
approves, rewards, nor decrees.” 


In the light of these broad conceptions of society, and from the fact 
that history deals with the past, we may now see a justification—nay, an 
absolute necessity—for a constant place for history in the common-school 
curriculum. It constitutes by far the major portion of one section of the 
tripartite common-school curriculum. 

History, then, is a social science, and furthermore, it is the cement 
that holds them together. It provides a rationalistic base for the social 
disciplines. Only through an understanding of the past can a sound 
appreciation of the problems of the present be gained, since the present 
has grown out of the past. Without a comprehension and mastery of 
history the individual is likely to be cast guideless upon the seas of con- 
temporary social life, buffetted hither and yon before the fickle winds of 
the day. In these times children of yesterday show only too plainly the 
lack of this education. This deficiency extends in varying degrees, from 
the most simple occupations, through all social strata, even to professorial 
chairs in the universities. 

S(New York, Macmillan, 1934), XIV, 225-31. 5 


4Man’s Rough Road (New York and New Haven, Frederick A. Stokes and 
Yale University Press, 1932, cited by courteous permission of the publishers), 13. 
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In the light of this important function of history it should occupy an 
important place in the common-school curriculum, and in Canada it does. 
We are fortunate in this country that the elective system has not been 
pushed so far, at least in history, as in the United States. At the present 
moment, with one great exception, Ontario, history, either upon a subject 
basis or treated with or in other social sciences, is a constant subject of 
study throughout our public school. In the Ontario secondary school, a 
perusal of the statistics indicates that the optional character of history 
study is more apparent than real. In the Lower School history is pre- 
scribed for one year, and it is optional in the Middle and Upper Schools. In 
the Upper School in 1933-4, out of 9,380 pupils, 5,112, or 54.6 péricents 
were engaged in the study of modern history. Canadian history and 
ancient history are the optional courses in the Middle School. From an 
examination of the statistics for 1933 and 1934 it appears, if the two one- 
year courses are roughly balanced off against each other for the two-year 
period, that practically all the children take both courses through the 
Middle School period.’ Thus, in one year of the two-year Lower School 
all children study British history; practically all take Canadian and ancient 
history throughout the two-year Middle School, and about half study 
modern history in the one-year Upper School. Undoubtedly, the new 
programme in this province will contain a definite decision as to whether 
there is to be more prescribed work or not. 


All in all, then, there exists in Canada a foundation for a real 
organization of the social-science aspect of the common-school curriculum. 


It is one thing, however, to put history into the curriculum; it is quite 
a different matter to administer it. We thus come to our second implica- 
tion, namely, that the common school is duty bound to exert its resources 
to the utmost in giving every normal child an intelligent understanding of 
history; in short, if you please, to make him socially literate. In this 
task the school has laboured under profound difficulties. Just a few need 
to be mentioned here. Pioneer conditions, entailing aborted school careers, 
small schools, ill-prepared teachers, and lack of equipment, constitute 
probably the fundamental cause, but to this must be added the extreme 
recency of the treatment of education upon a scientific basis. As a result 
of these handicaps the school is only now, and very slowly, starting to pull 
away from the domination of the text-book, which in the field of history 
is extremely vicious. For the history text-books in the schools amount— 
with the exception of some new ones—to nothing but condensed university 
text-books embodying almost all the detail of historical research. Under 
such vast handicaps as these it is not surprising that the results in building 
a sound and stable citizenship have been so meagre. 


This defect, so noticeable, has brought the educational world face to 
face with one of its gravest questions, namely, how to make the social- 
science aspect of the curriculum more effective. It challenges, and its 
solution is imperative. Since 1900 literally thousands of volumes and 
articles have been written on the problem. The Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical Association compiled a bibliography of 
over fifteen thousand titles confined to the United States alone, and 


5Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1933, 1934 (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1935, 1936). 
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reported a great majority valueless.° Indeed, the report of this com- 
mission’ itself, after five years of time and nearly $250,000 had been 
spent, was more or less of a disappointment. It was not an unanimous 
document, and it has not by any means received general acceptance. Not 
only on this continent but also in England there has been much soul- 
searching. Leading English educationalists and social scientists, including 
eminent historians, have recently formed the Association for Education 
in Citizenship. Last year it issued a very thoughtful book upon this ques- 
tion. The only general agreement in all this activity is the admission of 
the inadequacy of the traditional social-science aspect of the common- 
school curriculum, and, of course, this applies to history. 

This inadequacy has served to emphasize the necessity for a general 
revision of the public-school curriculum. Now, the three most important 
elements in the administration of the curriculum are the programme or 
course of studies, the teacher, and the pupil. Although separate entities, 
they must function together with the least possible friction if satisfactory 
results are to be obtained. Hence we shall discuss our problem, namely 
history in the Canadian public school, from these curricular points of 
departure. 

This is indeed the day of the makers of programmes of study. “There 
is probably no place between the. Atlantic and the Pacific’, writes the 
editor of The B.C. Teacher, “where a man could throw up a stone without 
danger of its falling upon the head of somebody engaged in rewriting a 
Programme of Studies.’ Canadian educationalists and teachers are truly 
rewriting, not merely re-editing, their various programmes with energy 
and foresight which is admirable. The results of their efforts are being 
felt from the large urban schools to the isolated correspondence pupil on 
the pioneer fringe of the Canadian frontier. The greatest revision activity 
is in the West, for in all the western provinces revised curricula are in 
partial operation, and in British Columbia and possibly in Alberta, will be 
in full operation by next September. In the East, Nova Scotia, that seat 
of Canadian intellectualism, led the way. At the present moment the 
schoolmen of Ontario are busily engaged upon curricular revision. 

The new programmes are more than bare syllabi or text-book outlines 
of courses of study. They constitute veritable volumes. This expansion 
was necessitated by the great gap which has arisen between the teacher in 
the field and the new discoveries which scientific procedures have brought 
about in education. By the use of these new programmes, filled with 
pedagogical suggestions, together with such steps as increased qualifica- 
tions for teacher certification, improvement of teachers-in-service through 
summer courses, larger units of administrative organization, and more 
external supervision, provincial departments of education are endeavouring 
to cut down the “teacher-lag”. 

Space prohibits anything but a very general survey of the content of 
history to be found in our programmes and courses of study. In the 


6American Historical Association, Commission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools, Conclusions and Recommendations (New York, Scribner’s, 1934), 155-6. 

Ibid. 

8Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools (London, Oxford~ University 
Press, 1936). 

9The B.C. Teacher, XVI, Oct., 1936, 49. 
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elementary school, which varies in length in the different provinces, formal 
history, either as a separate subject or embodied as the core of some social- 
science scheme, is started at the fourth or fifth grade and from there 
carried on to the final year. It is so arranged that both British and 
Canadian history are covered, and in some provinces excursions are taken 
into some world history. In the primary grades a little history gets some 
treatment in informal teaching of home geography in the unrevised curri- 
cula, and in what is called social education or social studies in the revised 
curricula. 

Coming to the secondary school, note must be taken of a new unit of 
organization which is to be found in some of the western provinces and 
Nova Scotia, namely the junior high school or intermediate school. It 
extends from grade 7 to grade 9 inclusive. History in this unit usually 
covers, with many variations and methods of treatment, Canadian and 
British history, and sometimes emphasis is laid upon the British Common- 
wealth and some world history, all leading on to contemporary social 
problems. The purpose of this second cycle is obvious: it is designed to 
catch that great proportion of children who leave school at the end of the 
compulsory school age. The remaining part of the secondary-school 
period in the revised curricula, and the traditional high school in the un- 
revised curricula, concern themselves largely with formal British and 
Canadian history. Two noteworthy improvements, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, are to be found in Nova Scotia and in British Columbia. In the 
former province a logical conclusicn is brought into the final year by a 
study of world civilization and contemporary social problems. In British 
Columbia in grades 10 and 11, world history is taken as the core of a 
social-science course which leads up to the present. In the revised pro- 
gramme it is very likely that Canadian history will be included in a course 
on Canadian problems in grade 12. Ontario’s unrevised programme has 
the course on modern history in the final year, but great improvements are 
possible here which very probably will appear under the present revision. 

The organization of history for teaching purposes in the common 
school is far from a simple matter. The findings based upon the historian’s 
scientific procedure must be maintained, and at the same time they must, 
in presentation to the child, be adapted to his mental level. In the last 
analysis, this demands the gaining and the keeping of the interest of the 
child, which may be achieved by a careful gradation of subject-matter and 
of activity upon the pupil’s part. Exactly at this point the traditional 
text-books and teachers subservient to them failed. 

What is needed is the injection of more point and more life into the 
history section of the curriculum. The pupil must be saved from becom- 
ing mentally lost in a welter of unrelated and insignificant data. A guiding 
unbroken chain of history forged from the story of the rise of our world 
civilization, about which man’s past social relations will constantly play in 
a meaningful manner, must be maintained throughout the common school. 
Because of the practical conditions under which the public school labours, 
there should be, for the present at least, two, and preferably three, levels 
of this story, but underneath it all the main thesis of man’s social develop- 
ment should be evident. These cores of thought should lead from the 
known to the unknown, until the known becomes almost a part of the 
pupil’s personality, and then on to the unknown again—on to fresh fields 
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to conquer. Let him get lost and his desire to conquer may well be 
thwarted. In the primary grades the thought must lead off from the 
pupil’s immediate environment; hence the justification for home geo- 
graphical or local community concrete experiences. In addition, these 
concrete experiences will become more abstract in direct relation to the 
mental development, and hence the promotion in school, of the child. 


This is the basis of the true unitary treatment of history. A unit 
implies a part of a whole; the whole in the case of history, is the evolution 
of civilization. The parts of this whole should be, to use Morrison’s 
words, “significant and comprehensive”.1° Significant, in that it should 
be definitely interrelated to, and focused on, the central core of thought, 
and hence, of vital importance. Comprehensive, in that it signifies a 
great deal. Thus the Industrial Revolution is a comprehensive unit in 
general social history. Not only must the unit be significant and com- 
prehensive, but, as it is a science type of study, it must be comprehensible ; 
or more clearly, the relationship between the part and the whole must be 
apparent to the pupil. For example, a unit on the 1837 rebellions is not 
likely to be very comprehensible to high-school children, being more 
adapted to the university level. The high-school unit should be on the 
development of self-government, as it is a significant and comprehensive 
aspect of our Canadian social relations, and comprehensible at the high- 
school level. 

British Columbia’s proposed organization for grade 10 or 11 social 
studies furnishes a good example of unitary organization. It is as follows: 


Unit 1: The Foundations of Society 

Unit 2: The Dawn of History 

Unit 3: The Cradles of Civilization 

Unit 4: The Age of Grecian Civilization 

Unit 5: The Roman World 

Unit 6: The Birth of European States 

Unit 7: Medieval Civilization in Europe 

Unit 8: The Growth of National States in Western Europe 
Unit 9: The Age of the Renaissance and the Reformation 


Unit 10: The Building of Colonial Empire 
Unit 11: Our Social Inheritance. 


Many of the revised Canadian programmes claim to contain units. 
But, in actuality, many are not units, but merely topics or projects. A 
great deal of work remains yet to be done in all the revised curricula if a 
true unitary organization is to be achieved. 


Space and time again permit but a few observations upon the second 
point of curricular departure, namely the teacher. He is the most im- 
portant element in the successful termination of any curriculum. Scholar- 
ship is a predominant factor essential to successful teaching. Without 
competent teaching excellent educational aids may be rendered futile. 
There is probably no course in the curriculum where a teacher must be 
master of his subject more than in history. It is stated in the Nova 
Scotian programme that “in order to teach history the teacher must know 


10The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (rev. ed., Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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history. Day to day ‘preparation’ from the pages of the prescribed text 
will not be enough.” 

_ The total number of years of schooling plus years of teacher-training 
is not a wholly valid index upon which to judge scholarship ; nevertheless, 
in the large, it is fairly valid. The background of Canadian secondary 
school-teachers in most of the provinces is upon the whole equal, if not 
better, than that of similar teachers upon this continent. The same cannot 
be said, however, about elementary-school teachers. In all fairness, it 
must be stated that some provinces have taken steps recently towards 
improvement. In one province it is still possible to become certificated to 
teach in elementary schools with only six years of elementary-school pre- 
paration plus two years of normal school, and in another province after 
a total school career, combined at its later stages with some teacher 
training, of only eleven years. Considering that these provinces are still 
in the unorganized and crude course of study stage, one naturally wonders 
how much scholarship in history such teachers possess. 

If some of the teachers lack scholarship little of the blame may be 
attached to them when the niggardly financial encouragement which many 
receive is considered. For example, in 1933-4, the average salary paid female 
lay teachers in the Catholic system in Quebec was but $331, and the highest 
average for five years preceding was but $402. One regional inspector 
reported actual salaries of $75 and $150 per year. In Prince Edward 
Island average salaries of all first-class teachers in 1934 was $657 and for 
second-class teachers but $445. In the same year Saskatchewan’s rural 
elementary teachers were getting an average of $505 upon which to 
subsist.12 All salaries in Canada, or in Quebec or Saskatchewan, are 
fortunately not at that low level. Some provinces have adopted minimum- 
wage legislation. 

A word on the pupil. In order to make the curriculum effective, the 
ideal situation would be the carrying of all individuals completely through 
the common school. Many believe that this is essential to the gaining of 
a general education, and in the light of increased complexity in social 
relations more so now than ever before. 

Although in recent years healthy progress has been made towards 
this ideal situation, its realization is still far in the future. Because of 
many causes, the chief of which are economic circumstances and academic 
selection, many children drop out of school, roughly all the way from 
grade 6 upwards. A few figures compiled from the Annual Surveys of 
Education in Canada will serve to give a general idea of this loss, It 
should be noted that the following figures do not take into account the 
amount of retardation or the few who transfer to private schools. In 
1932 in all of the Canadian public schools, except those of the Catholic 
system of Quebec, there were enrolled 164,987 children in grade 6. The 
following year in grade 7 there were but 143,676, a drop of 21,311;or 
12.92 per cent. Again in 1932 for all the provinces, except the Quebec 
Catholic system, there were 129,180 pupils enrolled in grade 8, and in the 


11Handbook to the Course of Study (Halifax, Department of Education, 1935), 


201. : ; 

12Report of the Superintendent of Education of the Province of Quebec for the 
Year 1934-35 (Quebec, King’s Printer, 1935), xxiii, 59. de 

13 Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1934, p. xiii. 
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following year there were only 95,644 in grade 9, a decline of 33,536, or 
25.96 per cent. Finally, in 1933, there were 64,257 enrolled in the last 
year of all the public secondary schools of Canada, 28,032, or 62.3 per 
cent., of this figure were enrolled the following year in grade 12, senior 
matriculation in British Columbia, or first year in arts in Canadian 
universities. 

It is thus quite apparent that under practical conditions the common- 
school curriculum must be so organized that the child will get as much of 
a general education as possible before leaving. This accounts for the 
organization of the junior high school and the senior fifth form in Ontario. 
With the junior high-school organization, courses in history may be 
arranged in three cycles corresponding to the elementary school, the 
junior high school, and the senior high school. There can be thus developed 
three chains of historical development, but underlying them there still 
can be maintained the central core of thought of the rise of civilization. 
Hence the pupils who complete the entire public-school period would not 
be sacrificed because of the needs of those who drop out. | 

Emphasis in this article has been laid upon the proper place of 
history in the common-school curriculum, and also upon the fact that it 
constitutes the very backbone of the social sciences. Good beginnings 
have been made to make history teaching more effective in many of the 
Canadian schools. Much improvement will still be made, and indeed, has 
to be made. Some provinces have not started yet; they remain asleep 
by the sea. 


Discussion. Mr. A. R. M. Lower spoke of the situation in Manitoba, 
where low salaries and inadequate opportunities for study handicapped 
the teachers. Another fact that was in his opinion unfortunate was that 
individuals who were not properly prepared in history were obliged to 
teach it as well as other subjects. 

Mr. G. deT. Glazebrook welcomed the subject of the teaching of 
history in the schools, and expressed the hope that in the future it would 
continue to receive the attention of the Canadian Historical Association. 
He suggested that the teacher should avoid the impression that any 
doctrines were being advocated, but rather should allow the pupil to 
absorb ideas naturally. 

Mr. E. R. Adair urged that teachers should have better salaries and 
better preparation. The latter would enable them to make the text-books 
more interesting. The Association, he thought, should encourage school 
teachers to attend its meetings. He expressed a disbelief in too much 
emphasis on great periods of world history. 

Mr. G. W. Brown agreed that teachers should be encouraged to 
attend the meetings, but added that the programme must have a particular 
attraction for them. One way in which the Association might be of 
service to the teachers would be by the publication of material that was 
useful to them. History, he thought, must be presented in a vivid fashion; 
but children must have loyalties, and if they did not get the right ones, 
might get the wrong. 


~ 


APERÇU DE LA SITUATION ÉCONOMIQUE DANS LE 
BAS-CANADA VERS 1837 


Par GÉRARD PARIZEAU 


Il y a cent ans à peine régnait au Canada une atmosphère de nervosité 
collective qui faisait prévoir des désordres. Dans le Haut comme dans 
le Bas-Canada, le peuple était travaillé par un désir d’affranchissement 
dont profitaient ceux qui voulaient une évolution politique rendue 
nécessaire par de graves abus. 

Dans le Bas-Canada, cette crise se complique d’un probléme racial 
qui la rend plus aigué. Si les classes s’opposent les unes aux autres, 
les groupes ethniques s’affrontent, et parfois même les intérêts de classe 
font place aux intéréts de groupe. 

Pour saisir toute la complexité de la situation, il importe d’étudier 
les facteurs économiques et sociaux en présence. 

Les documents précis étant assez rares, il suffira de dégager quelques 
faits d'ensemble, destinés à donner un aperçu général du sujet. Parmi ces 
faits, il y a d’abord le milieu social, c’est-à-dire les hommes, ce qu'ils 
font, comme ils vivent, ce qui les oppose. Puis, nous verrons à quoi ils 
travaillent, c’est-à-dire l’agriculture et le commerce. 


I. LE MiILreu 


Dans le Bas-Canada, il y a d’abord les francophones, qui s'appellent 
Canadiens pour bien marquer leur droit de premier occupant. Venus 
d'un peu toutes les provinces de France il y a pas mal de temps, ils se 
sont repliés sur eux-mêmes après le départ des Français; et, de leur 
isolement, est né un type à peu près unique, homogène malgré les querelles 
de clocher et qui s'entend assez bien pour faire front commun contre 
celui qu'on appelle l’Anglais avec un peu de dédain, mais avec une 
admiration instinctive qu’on ne s’avoue pas. A cause de cela ceux qui 
connaissent mal les Canadiens portent sur leur morgue des jugements 
assez inattendus. Ainsi, un journaliste anglais, Stewart Derbishire, 
venu en éclaireur de la mission Durham, disait d’eux: ‘‘The habitans are 
a sluggish race, fond of indolent pleasures, light hearted and gay. They 
resemble the French in many of their qualities and have all the national 
conceit of that people. They consider themselves superior to all other 
people, and too good to mix with any other race.”’! Ce jugement est 
assez étonnant; mais il indique l'opinion que pouvaient avoir les Anglais 
vivant parmi une population qu'ils jugent hostile parce qu'ils en com- 
prennent ni la langue, ni les habitudes, ni les traditions. De leur côté, 
les Canadiens trouvent insuportable un groupe dont ils partagent ni 
l’idiome, ni la religion et dont ils ne comprennent pas les goûts d’action 
et d'entreprise. Lord Durham a tracé un tableau assez juste du milieu 
dans son Rapport, honni des Canadiens pour ses conclusions dirigées 
contre la survivance de leur groupe; mais dans lequel on trouve de 
remarquables aperçus? Il montre les deux groupes profondément 
divisés par le langage; vivant en compartiments étanches, s'injuriant 
un peu à tort et à travers mais en venant rarement aux mains; inter- 


l'Stewart Derbishire’s Report to Lord Durham on Lower Canada, 1838” (Canadian 


Historical Review, XVIII, March, 1937, 57). 
2The Report of the Earl of Durham (London, 1902). 
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prétant de la pire façon les gestes ou les paroles mêmes les plus favorables. 
Et jugeant l'atmosphère de suspicion, d’injustice et de haine dans laquelle 
il vit depuis son arrivée, Lord Durham conclut: il y a là une lutte de 
races # ce en quoi il n'avait que partiellement raison, car à l'opposition 
des races s'ajoutaient, à mon avis, l'opposition des classes et celle des 
intérêts. 

Les Canadiens sont avant tout des paysans, dans le sens le plus 
précis du mot; c’est-à-dire des gens qui tirent leur entière subsistance 
de la terre et qui, à cause de cela, font corps avec elle depuis plusieurs 
générations. Ils y sont à ce point attachés que le meilleur argument 
de ceux qui veulent les entraîner dans la rébellion est que les Anglais 
désirent s'emparer de leurs terres. C'est d’ailleurs ce que répond à 
Steward Derbishire le charretier qui le transporte à la campagne: “He 
did not follow me in the speculations, but said the English wanted to 
take from them their laws, drive them from their lands, and make them 
‘labourer les terres pour leur profit’.’’ 

Comment faut-il juger le Canadien français de cette époque? Je 
vois celui des campagnes—le plus grand nombre par conséquent—trés 
paysan si on peut dire: hospitalier, poli comme on l'était encore à cette 
époque, mais assez têtu et menant la vie étroite du campagnard—vie 
d'autant plus restreinte que les communications ne sont pas faciles; 
profondément attaché à la tradition de son milieu où le prêtre, ministre 
de Dieu, est la grande force dirigeante dans le domaine temporel et 
spirituel. Traditionaliste, le Canadien l’est souvent à son détriment. 
S'il s'oppose à l’anglicisation—chose facile à la campagne—il oppose 
également au progrès matériel dans l’agriculture en particulier une 
résistance qui lui coûte assez cher. Il aime les parlottes de la politique, 
qui collectivement le sert, mais individuellement le dessert. Il est gai, 
et, s’il n’est pas exactement s/uggish, comme l'écrit l'envoyé de Durham, 
c'est-à-dire paresseux, il n'est pas pressé. N'étant pas sorti de son pays, 
il a gardé du passé un bagage d’habitudes, de manières de faire, de 
préjugés, que la publicité américaine n’a pas encore mis à la mode et 
qui le font classer par les Anglo-Saxons comme arriéré. Fasciné par le 
passé, il s’arc-boute contre l'évolution que le paysan anglais ou américain 
subit sans résistance. C’est à la fois une force qui travaille au maintien 
du groupe et une très grande faiblesse pour son progrès matériel et pour 
le bien-être de ceux qui le constituent. Enfin, si le paysan canadien est 
débrouillard, ingénieux, il est peu instruit ou même illettré parce que 
depuis le régime anglais le nombre des écoles rurales n'a pas augmenté 
suffisamment faute de ressources d’abord, puis par résignation ou in- 
différence des intéressés et surtout parce que la politique s’est chargée 
d’embrouiller les choses. Au début du XIXe siècle, en 1827, quand 
l'habitude était aux requêtes, l’une d'elles comptait 87,000 noms et, 
en regard, 78,000 croix*—ce qui donne une idée précise de l'ignorance 
à peu près générale, C'est à la suite de quelques exemples de ce genre 
que les Anglais avaient appelé les Canadiens “The Knights of the Cross”, 
mot assez méchant, mais de bonne guerre. C'est à ‘‘partir de 1846 
seulement que, par l'initiative et sous l'impulsion gouvernementale, on 


3Durham, op. cit., 8. 

4Stewart Derbishire, op. cit., 57. : 

5Abbé L. Groulx, Quelques causes de nos insuffisances, Causerie au Cercle Uni- 
versitaire de Montréal, 26 avril 1930, 8. : 

6Cité par M. l'abbé Lionel Groulx dans zbad., 11. 
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a commencé d'établir des écoles dans toutes les paroisses”, écrit Léon 
Gérin dans “‘L’habitant de Saint-Justin”. Aussi le père Casaubon, 
ajoute-t-il, ne sait pas lire non plus que sa soeur plus âgée, la tante 
Marguerite. Or ce n’est pas au début du XIXe siècle que Léon Gérin 
écrit cela mais a la fin.” 


Si le paysan canadien est à peu près illettré, il est adroit et in- 
dustrieux. Pour s’en rendre compte, il suffit de se rappeler les multiples 
besognes auxquelles il se livre dans le cadre de la famille, 


Dans les centres les plus importants, il y avait vers 1837 des collèges 
et des couvents d'où sortaient des générations de prêtres et de pro- 
fessionnels—-médecins, avocats, notaires—dont le nombre malheureuse- 
ment croissant encombrait les cadres restreints des professions. Dans 
les villes, habitait enfin toute une classe de petites gens: petits bourgeois, 
petits marchands, ouvriers, taverniers, artisans, qui subissait l'influence 
du clergé d’abord, puis de laïcs sans richesse, mais intelligents, assez 
cultivés, férus de rhétorique et, dans l’ensemble, très ignorants de la 
réalité. Comment expliquer autrement, en effet, qu'ils aient pu lancer 
leurs compatriotes dans une aussi désolante et dangereuse aventure que 
la rébellion? L'histoire aura assez peu connu de coup aussi mal monté, 
de révolte aussi mal préparée. Comment expliquer autrement que de 
gaieté de coeur, on ait pu pousser à la bataille des rebelles sans fusils, 
sans munitions, sans vivres, sans formation militaire, sans chefs 
compétents? 

En face de ce groupe politiquement et ethniquement assez cohérent, 
il y a les Anglo-Saxons ou les Bretons, comme on disait à une époque où 
l’anglicisme avait déjà pénétré la langue écrite beaucoup plus qu'on ne 
le croit généralement. Ce sont des Irlandais faméliques et miséreux 
venus de l'inhospitalière Erin, des Ecossais industrieux, économes, 
pratiques, ou des Anglais venus des villes et des campagnes chercher la 
liberté et la fortune et, enfin, les loyalistes américains, plus britanniques 
que les Anglais, installés dans les Cantons de l’Est ou le long de l'Ottawa 
à la suite de la révolte américaine: excellents ruraux qui ouvrent des 
régions où les Canadiens français les remplaceront plus tard. 

La terre a retenu le plus grand nombre des anglophones. Les autres 
sont dans les villes A Montréal, ils ont le commerce d'importation 
et d’exportation—intermédiaires qui s’enrichissent vite malgré les risques 
de la navigation, les fluctuations des prix et l'instabilité de la monnaie. 
Ils achètent à prix faible et vendent à prix fort: ce qui a été le secret du 
profit dans les entreprises de tous les temps. 

A Québec, ils ont le commerce du bois de charpente qui, à lui seul, 
représente la grosse part des exportations vers 1837. Ils tiennent les 
transports, les banques®—dispensatrices de crédit à une époque où 
l'obligation et l’action sont encore à peu près inconnues. Ils sont 
également grands propriétaires fonciers: ils ont mis la main sur les deux 


Léon Gérin, ‘‘L’Habitant de Saint-Justin’’ (Mémoires de la Société Royale du 
Canada, deuxième série, 1898-9, 192). 

8Si l'honorable Joseph Masson est alors vice-président de la Banque de Montréal, 
seule la Banque du Peuple appartient à des Canadiens français (Newton Bosworth, 
Hochelaga Depicta, 1839). Quant aux transports fluviaux, ils sont aux mains des 
Anglais, à l'exception d’une ligne de bâteaux créée pour briser le monopole dont jouissent 
les Anglais, à cette époque, sur le Saint-Laurent (Durham, op. cat., 26). 
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tiers des seigneuries et ils ont soit individuellement par la tenure libre,* 
soit collectivement par le truchement de grandes compagnies foncières 
comme la British American Land Company® ou la Quebec Megantic 
Land Company" d’immenses propriétés situées entre les seigneuries et 
les terres de la Couronne. Et comme le tout-puissant Conseil législatif 
accueille les plus importants d’entre eux, ils dirigent a la fois la vie 
économique et la vie politique du Bas-Canada, malgré la formidable force 
d’inertie que présente le groupe frangais a certaines de leurs initiatives.” 

Bref, ils sont à peu près maitres de tout et sans ménagement, grace 
à la collaboration constante des fonctionnaires du Colonial Office. Depuis 
quelques années, cependant, ils subissent un échec dans le domaine des 
travaux publics où les députés canadiens français, appuyés par une 
majorité qui ne comprend pas ou qui comprend trop, empêchent à peu 
près toute initiative d'envergure. L'opposition des groupes est ici plus 
manifeste qu'ailleurs peut-être : aux intérêts opposés des classes s'ajoutent 
les arguments raciaux qui empêchent de voir clairement le fond du sujet. 
Ainsi, des canaux, du creusage des fleuves, des travaux dans les ports, 
on ne veut guère parce qu’on ne veut pas être taxé pour des choses qui 
serviront d'abord les intérêts des autres, mais aussi parce qu’on ennuie 
fortement les maîtres de l'heure. Si on comprend l'avantage indirect 
que tous en recevraient, on préfère souvent y renoncer parce que la 
politique a des droits que la raison ne connait pas. Par un dur et assez 
injuste retour des choses, en 1840, on imposera à ceux qui ont refusé de 
s’endetter le fardeau des travaux conduits assez imprudemment d’ailleurs 
dans le Haut-Canada. C'était une solution, mais qui a dû paraître assez 
mauvaise à ceux qui détestaient d’instinct l’Acte d'Union pour l’objet 
même auquel on le destinait. 


Voilà, en résumé, les groupes qui s'affrontent dans le Bas-Canada 
vers 1837. Tout les oppose. Aussi, pendant bien longtemps, se 
combattent-ils durement, brutalement comme des frères ennemis. Et si, 
à certains moments, il semble y avoir trêve, la paix ne règne qu’en 
surface. Dès qu'une crise s'affirme, les vieux préjugés, les vieilles haines 
tenaces troublent profondément les relations malgré l'effort de com- 
préhension tenté dans les classes élevées, mais qui même maintenant, 
après un siècle, ne semble pas encore avoir pénétré jusqu’au peuple. 


*Dans A ppendix to the Report on the Affairs of British North America, 61 et suivantes, 
on trouve un témoignage fort intéressant à ce sujet. J. Hastings Kerr donne une 
“List of Large Proprietors of Township Land’ ‘‘in free and common soccage’', dans 
laquelle il y a une centaine de noms de propriétaires dont les terres varient de 2,000 
à 57,000 acres—gens de la classe aisée (“The most influential class’”’, dit le témoin). 
Or, parmi eux, il n’y a que les six noms français suivants: Louis Massue (40,000 acres), 
Famille Baby (10,000), succession Blanchet (15,000), M. St-Ours (3,000), Mde Quiche 
(7,200) et Jacques Voyer (2,000), c'est-à-dire 77,200 acres sur un total de 1,300,000 acres. 
Ces chiffres donnent une idée assez précise de la libéralité avec laquelle on avait distribué 
lesterres. Or, sur les 1,300,000 acres, trois cent mille seulement sont exploités. 

10La B.A.L. possède environ 800,000 acres dans la vallée du Saint-François (Adam 
Shortt, dans Canada and its Provinces, IV, 580). 

Sous l'administration de Lord Aylmer, on concède 200,000 acres à côté des pro- 
priétés de la British American Land, à la Quebec & Megantic Land Company (Com- 
pagnie des Terres de Québec et Mégantic). Parmi les fondateurs, il y a.quinze noms 
anglais et un français—celui de P. Pelletier (extrait du prospectus paru dans le Canadien 
du 4 mai 1838). 

Durham, op. cit., 32. 
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II. L’AGRICULTURE 


Le Bas-Canada est avant tout une colonie agricole. Il y a à cela 
d'excellentes raisons, puisque les immigrants venus des campagnes 
françaises ou anglaises trouvent sur la terre à peu près le seul mode de 
subsistance que peut lui offrir un pays où tout est à faire, mais d’où 
l'industrie est soigneusement écartée par un gouvernement vigilant. 
De plus, pour cultiver il faut peu ou pas d'argent; il suffit d’avoir du 
courage, de la force et de la patience, tandis que le commerce exige des 
relations, du crédit, de l’audace et quelques connaissances. 

.. La tradition paysanne et des habitudes casanières aidant, la popula- 
tion du Bas-Canada est donc rurale en très grande partie vers 1837. 
Quelques chiffres tirés du recensement de 1831 |’établissent clairement, 
car à cette époque les choses changent bien lentement. 

















Région de 
Région de Région de Trois- Région de 
Montréal Québec Rivières Gaspé Total 
Nombre de familles vivant de 
PACTICQUIEUTES RE 28,229 12,467 9,662 466 50,824 
AUICOMIMECE M IS LE 1,240 764 489 10 2,503 
29,469 13,231 10,151 476 53,327 


Il ressort de cette statistique (a) que, sur 53,327 familles, 2,503 
seulement vivent exclusivement de commerce; (b) que, comme mainte- 
nant, une forte partie de la population se trouve dans la région de Mont- 
réal; (c) que le district de Trois-Rivières a une importance relative 
beaucoup plus grande qu’à notre époque—probablement parce que, pour 
simplifier la statistique, on lui fait englober les Cantons de l’est, dont le 
développement commence déjà. 

Dans son Rapport, Lord Durham écrit à propos de la culture dans le 
Bas-Canada que c’est une ‘‘rude and unskilled agriculture”’.5 Quelque 
dur que paraisse un pareil jugement, les faits semblent le justifier. 

Peu instruit et traditionaliste comme il l'était, le paysan ne semble 
pas avoir compris en effet la nécessité d’une évolution. Il laboure des 
terres trop longues ou trop exiguës, comme avaient labouré ses pères; 
il emploie mal et insuffisamment les engrais, il a assez souvent de mau- 
vaises graines de semence, il ne pratique pas la rotation des cultures et, 


C'est un aspect important du régime colonial à cette époque. Aussi l’industrie 
est-elle très peu développée dans le Bas-Canada. Les Canadiens français se plaignent 
assez amèrement qu'on empêche l'esprit d'entreprise de se développer. Voici, a ce 
sujet, un extrait d'un article paru d'abord dans l’Echo du Pays, puis reproduit dans 
le Canadien du ler juillet 1835: ‘‘Voilà donc où nous en sommes. Le gouvernement fait 
tout ce qu'il peut pour arrêter l'industrie parmi nous et il nous dit: vous n'êtes pas 
industrieux. [l s'empare des biens destinés à l'éducation, il la décourage et dit: vous 
êtes ignorans. II nous refuse les places d’honneur et de profit, et il nous dit: vous êtes 
sans richesses, sans considération. La presse sous ses ordres et tous ceux à qui profitent 
un tel état de choses répètent en choeur: vous êtes sans industrie; vous êtes sans con- 
naissances; vous êtes pauvres; vous êtes sans importance. A force d’injustice, on n’a 
que trop malheureusement obtenu ce résultat, et l’on se sert à présent de ce résultat 
même comme prétexte pour nous humilier: on nous fait un crime de notre manque 
d'industrie, de notre défaut de connaissances; comme si le crime et la honte n'étaient 
pas sur la tête et le front de ceux-là seuls qui en ont posé la cause.” . Cet article est 
assez caractéristique de cette époque, où, de part et d'autre, on n'hésitait pas devant 
les mots. 

Chiffres extraits de l’Appendice du Journal de la Chambre d'Assemblée, 1831-1832. 

Durham, op. cit., 16. 
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enfin, ses outils sont restés ceux de ses ancêtres. Il y a des exceptions, 
mais voilà la règle générale que semblent reconnaître ceux qui ont écrit 
sur l’agriculture à l'époque même que nous étudions ou plus tard. : 
Aussi le rendement est-il fonction de la superficie plutôt que de la fertilité 
du sol. Dans les endroits où on dispose de l’espace nécessaire, la récolte 
suffit aux besoins, mais, ailleurs, là où le sol est vraiment trop fatigué 
ou quand la terre a été trop divisée, le rendement est faible. Ô Dans les 
régions où l'exploitation du bois est possible, on peut suppléer à l'in- 
suffisance de la terre par les petits profits qu’apportent chaque printemps 
la coupe et le flottage du bois, mais ailleurs on “‘en arrache’’ comme on 
dit familièrement. Au fur et à mesure que l’on deviendra plus à l'étroit 
dans le cadre seigneurial, la situation deviendra plus pénible, au point 
de déclancher ce grand mouvement d’émigration que seule une prodi- 
gieuse natalité empéchera d’étre fatal au groupe canadien français. 


Dans certaines parties des Cantons de l'est et dans quelques seig- 
neuries des méthodes plus rationnelles et un sol plus neuf donnent de 
meilleurs résultats. Mais la aussi la difficulté des communications 
enraye constamment l'essor. Tout cela aurait pu changer si le gouver- 
nement avait fait l'effort nécessaire pour développer l’agriculture, mais 
comme l’écrivait plus tard à Georges-Etienne Cartier un de ses électeurs: 
“l'agriculture n’est pas en honneur en ce pays. . . .”’1# Le gouvernement, 
en effet, s’est pendant très longtemps beaucoup plus intéressé à l'octroi 
des terres qu’à leur exploitation. 


L'agriculture de cette époque a, je crois, les mêmes caractères que 
M. Léon Gérin notait avec une scrupuleuse et remarquable méthode de 
travail un demi-siècle plus tard dans ‘“L’habitant de St-Justin””.1® C'est 
d’abord de la culture familiale, faite presque uniquement par les membres 
de la famille sous la direction du père; puis quasi-patriarcale, c'est-à-dire 
destinée à assurer le maintien du domaine et la subsistance de la famille 
entière par le travail en commun. Culture mixte parce qu'elle englobe 
un grand nombre de productions, et vivrière parce qu'elle se limite aux 
besoins de la famille. Culture vivrière complétée par de nombreuses 
fabrications domestiques. Les hommes voient aux gros travaux; ils sont 
menuisiers et, s'ils sont adroits, ils font eux-mêmes les voitures et les 


16]. Bouchette dans British Dominions in North America (1832), I, 362. 

Pierre de Sales La Terrière, l’auteur de À Political and Historical Account of Lower 
Canada sous le pseudonyme de ‘‘A Canadian” écrit, par exemple: ‘‘The agricultural 
implements are, for the most part, rude and ill-contrived; a good plough, or a good 
harrow, is a thing hardly to be found; the scientific rotation of crops is utterly unknown, 
and might be introduced, to the great benefit of the Country” (p. 124). Et il ajoute 
ceci au sujet des colons anglais et irlandais: ‘‘It may be well to mention that, of the 
settlers that come from the mother country, and more particularly of those from Ireland, 
the greater portion are in far greater ignorance of every thing than the inhabitants 
of Canada”’ (renvoi p. 125). 

De son côté, le Dr. Meilleur notait dans le Canadien du 22 août 1838: ‘‘nos habitants 
possèdent encore, il est vrai, un assez grand nombre de terres cultivables, mais dont le 
fond est épuisé par une mauvaise culture”—<cité par l'abbé Groulx, lequel ajoute: 
“‘que dire de la situation vers 1850? Ceux qui observent alors l’agriculture du Bas- 
Canada affirment qu'elle ne sait plus faire rendre à la terre qu’à peine un tiers—d’autres 
disent un quart de sa production normale. Ignorance dans la rotation des semences, 
ignorance dans l’usage et le traitement des engrais, ignorance dans l'élevage du bétail, 
usage de machines démodées, la décadence est aussi complète que possible” (La 
Déchéance 1ncessante de notre classe moyenne, 4 & 5). Et il en sera ainsi tant que les 
pouvoirs publics ne se donneront pas la peine de former la paysan. 

18]bid., 2. 

ILéon Gérin, op. cit. 
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traîneaux dont ils ont besoin; ils font leurs outils et leurs instruments de 
culture, leurs meubles et à peu près tout ce dont ils se servent pour leur 
travail; mais surtout, ils construisent leurs maisons et leurs dépendances. 
Les femmes filent, tissent, font les vêtements en ‘‘étoffe du pays” et les 
bas, le linge de maison, les chandelles de suif et le savon.’ Bref, chaque 
maison forme un tout presque complet dans la grande cellule seigneuriale, 
puisque la famille fournit à peu près à tous ses besoins. Si déjà, vers 
1837, le goût des étoffes anglaises et certains produits de luxe avaient 
pénétré dans les campagnes avoisinant les villes, l’organisation familiale 
restait à peu près intacte.?! 

Culture fortement marquée de tradition, ni productive, ni per- 
fectionnée, de rendement faible, qui donne des produits de qualité 
médiocre parce que la méthode de travail est défectueuse, voilà ce que 
note Léon Gérin vers 1897 dans la région qu'il étudie. C'est à mon avis 
le jugement qu'on peut également porter sur l'agriculture de Bas-Canada 
vers 1837, car s'il y a d’heureuses exceptions parmi les agriculteurs 
canadiens-français ou anglais, c’est la conclusion qui ressort des ouvrages 
que j'ai consultés. Et qui était à blâmer d'un pareil état de choses? 
Je ne crois pas qu'il y ait d’hésitation possible. Lorsque Lord Durham 
écriviait ceci, il ne pensait sûrement pas qu’à l'instruction: “The con- 
tinued negligence of the British Government left the mass of the people 
without any of the institutions which would have elevated them in 
freedom and civilization. It has left them without the education and 
without the institutions of local self-government, that would have 
assimilated their character and habits, in the easiest and best way, to 
those of the Empire of which they became a part. They remain an 
old and stationary society in a new and progressive world.” Si le 
gouvernement avait créé et développé, à côté d'un régime scolaire 
acceptable pour tous, un enseignement agricole même élémentaire,” il 
aurait fait naître une curiosité et un esprit d'émulation auquel le paysan 
le plus réfractaire ne serait pas resté indifférent. Or, ce n’est qu’en 1853 
qu'il y eut un ministère de l’agriculture au Canada. 

Avec ses défauts et ses insuffisances, la culture dans le Bas-Canada 
n'est pas moins assez variée. Il y a d'abord et surtout du blé, dont on 
produit à certains moments un peu plus que pour les besoins; ce qui, 
avec l’apport du Haut-Canada, permet l'exportation sur une assez grande 
échelle. Il y a aussi de l’avoine, des pommes de terre, de l'orge, des pois, 
du seigle, du sarrazin, du maïs, du sucre d'érable, beaucoup de foin, un 


20Tbid., 149. 

21Dans l’article de l’Echo du Pays cité plus haut (13), l’auteur affirmait: ‘‘actuel- 
lement, on consomme trop de produits importés. Les cultivateurs et surtout les 
personnes du sexe ne sont plus couverts que de tissus européens; tandis qu il n’y a pas 
trente ans ils s’habillaient d’étoffes qu'ils fabriquaient de leurs mains.” | Et il continuait 
en suggérant qu’on achète avant tout les produits du pays. C'était la même idée 
qu'avait développée Louis-Joseph Papineau dans son fameux discours prononcé à Saint- 
Laurent le ler mai 1837. Avec sa fougue de tribun, il s’écriait, toupet au vent: Dites 
aux marchands que vous donnerez la préférence aux produits canadiens et américains, 
Et encore: ‘‘j'ai écrit à la campagne pour me procurer des toiles et des lainages fabriqués 
dans le pays.” C'était déjà le mouvement de “L’Achat chez-nous”. Voir L. O. David, 
Les deux Papineau (1896), 115 et 118. ros . 

2T)’écoles d’agriculture l’on apergoit pourtant, avant 1850, que l’antique école de 
Saint-Joachim, fermée depuis longtemps, puis une autre école-fantôme, celle de Charles- 
bourg, fondée en 1833 par J. F. Perrault, laquelle mal aidée, ferma elle-méme ses portes 
deux ans plus tard” (note l’abbé L. Groulx dans La Déchéance incessante de notre classe 
moyenne, 4). 

23]bid., 3 
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peu de lin pour l'usage domestique surtout, du beurre assez mauvais; 
mais pas de fromage. Les méthodes d'élevage ne sont pas bonnes dans 
l’ensemble, mais les sujets sont nombreux: chevaux, boeufs, vaches, 
moutons, porcs. Enfin, confiée aux femmes, la culture maraîchère est à 
peu près uniquement vivrière. 

Pays agricole, le Bas-Canada est assez curieusement exploité sous 
deux régimes terriens dont l'origine correspond à des traditions bien 
différentes: tenure seigneuriale d'abord, puis tenure libre ou free and 
common soccage. Les terres et les hommes se répartissent inégalement 
entre les deux. La population francophone est à peu près entièrement 
confinée dans le domaine seigneurial, par les soins d'un paternalisme 
devenu périmé parce que les seigneurs ne comprennent plus l'intention 
même du régime. Les immigrants anglais se sont aussi logés dans 
quelques seigneuries, mais un grand nombre exploite les terres cédées 
par la Couronne, par les grandes compagnies foncières ou par les ‘‘spécula- 
teurs”, à qui on a accordé des domaines immenses avec un arbitraire qui 
est une des causes lointaines des troubles politiques. En bref, la tenure 
seigneuriale englobe presque toute la vallée du Saint-Laurent et une 
partie de celle de l'Ottawa. A l’intérieur, sur la rive sud se trouvent les 
grandes propriétés dont une faible partie est concédée dans quelques 
comtés—immenses domaines presque inaccessibles à cause du manque de 
routes. Au delà il y a les terres de la Couronne. Dans la vallée de 
l’'Ottawa, à peu près seules sont occupées en dehors du domaine seigneurial, 
les régions de Lachute et celle de Hull où se trouvent en particulier les 
établissements des Wright. 

Mais puisque la vie agricole dans le Bas-Canada se poursuit prin- 
cipalement dans le cadre de la seigneurie, voyons en quoi le régime 
consistait. Ainsi, nous apercevrons l’armature économique et sociale 
d’une société rurale qui aurait pu se développer normalement si on n'avait 
pas enrayé son essor. 


III. LA SEIGNEURIE 


Longtemps isolées les unes des autres par la difficulté des com- 
munications, les seigneuries se sont créé une organisation et une vie 
propres. Elles se sont développées petit à petit, mais différemment 
suivant la valeur du sol, l'effort réalisé par le seigneur ou l'initiative 
des curés, l’ingéniosité des censitaires et l'éloignement des centres de 
consommation. Sauf dans les plus pauvres, cependant, on trouve à peu 
près la même armature: l’église, le presbytère, le manoir, le moulin banal, 
la scierie, la potasserie, le magasin qu’on appellera général dès que 
l'anglicisme aura pénétré là où l'anglais est encore inconnu. Quand le 
village a pris de l'importance, à ce noyau se greffent quelques petits 
ateliers qui fournissent aux besoins immédiats de la seigneurie et parfois 
du bourg avoisinant: tanneries, poteries, carderies, moulin à foulon. 
Pour confesser, il y a le curé, pour soigner les malades, le médecin et 
pour recevoir les actes, le notaire. Quand la population peut se payer 
ce luxe, il y a une école. Sinon c'est le curé qui fait les frais de l’instruc- 
tion; ailleurs, on réunit les enfants du voisinage dans une maison où 
l'instituteur se rend aux frais des parents, tandis que, pour les petits 
Anglais, la Royal Institution multiplie les écoles. 

La seigneurie forme donc encore une quasi-entité dans la province 


#A Canadian, op. cit., 128. 
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du Bas-Canada à cette époque. Très développé par Jean Talon à la 
fin du XVIIe siècle, à l’instigation de Colbert, le régime seigneurial eut 
à l'origine un objet militaire. Talon crut qu’on dresserait ainsi autour 
de la colonie une chaîne de défense, qui mettrait les établissements du 
Saint-Laurent à l'abri des attaques des Iroquois. Il voulut également 
que de ce noyau naquit des cellules de vie économique; et c’est bien ce 
qui a prévalu par la suite. Des seigneuries originaires sont nés de petits 
centres agricoles, qui ont rapidement constitué l’armature de la colonie 
sous le régime français, puis plus tard sous la domination anglaise. 

Chose curieuse à observer, la seigneurie au Canada a gardé longtemps 
plusieurs caractéristiques du fief moyenâgeux. Fondée dans le but 
d'assurer la sécurité comme le fief féodal, elle s’est développée sous la 
prctection du seigneur, et si elle a vite perdu ou, même, si elle n’a jamais 
entièrement pris un caractère militaire, elle a conservé longtemps son 
entité à peu près complète, avec son organisation et sa vie propres— 
véritable cellule presque indépendante dans le tout sans grande cohésion, 
au point de vue économique, que forme au début du XIXe siècle la 
colonie du Bas-Canada. 

A titre d'exemples, voici trois seigneuries assez éloignées les unes 
des autres et très différentes déjà à l'époque qui nous occupe: celles de 
Murray Bay, de la Petite Nation et de Saint-Sulpice. Dans les deux 
premières, les censitaires sont encore à la portion congrue bien que la 
concession remonte assez loin en arrière. Celle de Murray Bay date de 
1762; c'est le gouverneur de Québec, James Murray, qui l’accorda à 
John Nairn, capitaine du 78e Régiment. Elle va de la seigneurie des 
Eboulements à la rivière Malbaie sur trois lieues de profondeur ; domaine 
assez vaste mais où le seigneur accomplira peu de chose. La vie y est 
dure, les terres sont petites, de trois à neuf arpents et, le sol est sec, 
aride, de maigre rendement et le climat froid. C'est la région qu'un 
homme énergique et audacieux a essayé en vain d’éveiller cent trente 
ans plus tard. Mais la vie s’y organise cependant comme ailleurs. Pour 
une population de 1,875 âmes vers 1830 il y a l’église et tous ces petits 
métiers dont vit maigrement la population. Arides et mal cultivées, les 
terres donnent surtout des pommes de terre et du blé, puis de l’avoine 
et un peu d'orge, de pois et de seigle. La grande richesse, c'est le bois. 
Aussi les scieries sont-elles nombreuses. Il y a aussi deux moulins à 
farine, une carderie et deux moulins à foulon; ce qui constitue toute 
l'industrie de ce petit coin perdu sur la côte, mais où existe dans sa force 
même toute l'organisation primitive de la cellule seigneuriale. 

La seconde seigneurie—celle de la Petite Nation—a de commun avec 
la précédente la misère de ses habitants, l'incurie du seigneur et la coupe 
du bois comme moyen principal de subsistance. Et cependant le 
seigneur c'est Joseph Papineau, notaire, homme politique de grande 
réputation et père du fameux tribun. | 

Joseph Bouchette, qui a du respect pour les grands, souligne avec 
une délicatesse bien officielle l'intérêt assez mince que porte le seigneur 
à ses censitaires. Dans A Topographical Dictionary of Lower Canada, 
à qui j'emprunte quelques-unes des précisions de ce travail, il écrit ceci 
qui a une jolie saveur: “. . . the settlers are yet too poor to effect much 
without the assistance of the seignior, who encouraged by the last act 
of the legislature in favour of education, intended last year to build a 


%Thomas Chapais, Jean Talon, intendant de la Nouvelle-France, 445. 
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school-house with stone.” Intention excellente, mais qui indique assez 
bien la dépendance du censitaire et le rôle prépondérant du seigneur. 

Dans la seigneurie de la Petite Nation, vers 1830, une faible partie 
du sol est concédée tant à des colons anglais ou irlandais que français— 
lesquels, au nombre de huit cents vivent maigrement de leur terre et 
de la coupe du bois. Comme industrie, il y a un moulin à farine, cinq 
potasseries et les deux scieries du seigneur, qui fabriquent de la planche 
et du madrier de pin blanc et rouge, expédiés à Montréal et à Québec 
pour l’exportation.?f f 

Avec la Seigneurie de Saint-Sulpice, nous entrons dans un domaine 
plus avancé, mieux exploité, plus peuplé; bref, nous pénétrons dans une 
des parties les plus développées du Bas-Canada. Saint-Sulpice est une 
des plus anciennes seigneuries puisque la concession remonte a 1640. 
Située dans le comté de l’Assomption, elle a deux lieues de largeur et 
six de profondeur et elle appartient au Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice. Elle 
englobe trois paroisses prospères: Saint-Jacques, l'Assomption et Saint- 
Sulpice et trois villages. La terre y est bonne et, presque partout, assez 
bien cultivée pour l'époque. C'est en somme à peu près le pays prospère 
que nous connaissons aujourd'hui; mais où la vie est beaucoup plus 
restreinte et moins active. Comme ailleurs, on trouve les champs 
groupés autour du village et une activité économique qui dépasse à peine 
les bornes de la seigneurie. 

L'agriculture est la grande source de profits; mais, à côté, il y a les 
petits ateliers dont j'ai parlé précédemment et qui complètent par une 
toute petite production industrielle la production agricole: quatre scieries, 
quatre moulins à farine où le cultivateur vient faire moudre son grain 
moyennant une légère redevance au seigneur, quatre carderies, trois 
moulins à foulon pour les étoffes faites par les fermières, une tannerie 
pour les peaux destinées aux souliers de boeuf et aux mocassins, une 
poterie, quatorze potasseries, une distillerie et une brasserie. Il y a 
aussi quinze magasins, vingt-deux tavernes ou auberges et soixante-neuf 
artisans. 

Quand on songe que, vers 1830, la population était de 9,670 âmes, 
on comprend l'importance de ce groupement où se trouvent réunis à 
peu près tous les aspects de la vie économique dans le Bas-Canada. 
D'une part, la terre qui fournit du blé, de l’avoine, des pois et un peu 
d'orge; et de l’autre les scieries, pour lesquelles on a coupé tant de bois 
qu'on a vidé certaines régions des meilleurs essences, et tous ces petits 
métiers qui complètent la vie économique dans la seigneurie. 

Voilà un aperçu de la seigneurie telle qu’elle existait à l’époque. 
Une question se pose: à qui le régime seigneurial profitait-il encore? 
Dans son Rapport sur le Bas-Canada, Lord Durham expose à ce sujet 
une opinion assez curieuse pour la présenter ici. Le régime, dit-il en 
résumé, est vertement critiqué par les colons anglais qui ne peuvent se 
faire à son esprit et à ses règles. Les Canadiens français eux-mêmes 
s’en plaignent; mais, sous l'influence de leurs chefs politiques, ils en 
réclament le maintien. C'est parmi les grands bourgeois anglais qu'on 
rencontre les partisans les plus convaincus du régime.?7 


“ *Joseph Bouchette, A Topographical Dictionary of Lower Canada. Voir ‘‘Petite 
ation”. 
En 1831, il n’y a que deux écoles élémentaires qui réunissent 55 enfants; mais on 
trouve dans la seigneurie quatre tavernes et deux débits d'alcool. Recensement de 1831. 
*7Et pour cause, car ils ont mis la main sur les deux tiers des seigneuries les plus 
importantes (Appendix to Report on the Affairs of British North America, 63, Témoignage 
rendu par J. Hastings Kerr le 14 juillet 1838). 
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Pour comprendre la situation, il faut connaître quelques faits 
généraux. Venu d'Angleterre ou d'Irlande avec l'espoir de trouver en 
Amérique la liberté et le droit de posséder qu’il n’avait pas chez lui, 
le colon ne veut pas s’accommoder de la tenure seigneuriale dont il 
comprend ni l’objet, ni l’organisation, ni l'avantage. Et, par surcroit, 
comme c'est une initiative française, cela seul la lui ferait détester s’il 
n’y voyait une sujétion dont il a voulu se débarrasser en quittant son 
pays. Il préfère la tenure libre, dite free & common soccage qui lui accorde 
le droit entier de propriétaire. Le Canadien, lui, serait traditionnelle- 
ment porté à conserver le régime si les cadres des anciennes seigneuries 
n'étaient devenus trop rigides pour ses besoins. Là où il a pu pénétrer, 
il s'est rendu avec ses vieilles méthodes de défrichement et de culture; 
mais les bonnes terres disponibles ne sont plus assez nombreuses pour 
les besoins nouveaux. Et, en dehors de la seigneurie, on ne lui facilite 
guére l’accés du sol.?8 Aussi commence-t-il à se sentir gêné dans l’espace 
qu'il occupe. Joseph Bouchette cite, par exemple, la paroisse de Saint- 
Jacques dans la seigneurie de Saint-Sulpice, où cent familles n’ont pas 
les terres qu'il faudrait et où 600 jeunes gens ne peuvent s'établir faute 
d'espace. Voila le grand vice de la colonisation dans le Bas-Canada, 
qui expliquera un peu plus tard la poussée migratrice vers les Etats-Unis. 
Pour l'instant elle inquiète sourdement la population française que 
travaillent les meneurs politiques dans le sens de ses traditions, sinon 
de ses intérêts matériels. Fait curieux qui se répétera souvent dans 
l’histoire du Canada. 

Quant à la haute bourgeoisie anglaise, l'explication est plus simple. 
Comme elle détient la moitié, sinon les deux tiers des seigneuries les plus 
importantes elle a tout avantage à conserver un régime qui sert ses 
intérêts immédiats. 

IV. LE COMMERCE 


Dans le Canadien du 20 juin 1838, on trouve le prospectus d’un 
‘Essai sur le commerce du Bas-Canada”’. Malheureusement, l'ouvrage 
resta dans les cartons de l’auteur, celui-ci s'étant laissé décourager, je 
crois, par l’inertie du public devant une oeuvre qui ne correspondait pas 
aux goûts épiques du moment. C'est dommage, car on y aurait trouvé 
un document de première main sur la situation économique au moment 
des troubles et, peut-être même, sur les sources du conflit que Lord 
Durham se contentait de situer sur le plan racial. Mais si le livre ne 
parut pas, le Canadien en donna l'introduction, dont il est intéressant 
de citer un extrait pour dégager tout au moins le rôle que jouaient dans 
le Bas-Canada les deux groupes ethniques d'importance et d'influence 
inégales. Voici ce qu'écrivait l'auteur dans un style a la fois flou et un 
peu maladroit, mais évocateur d'énergie et d’action, qui rappelle celui 
d’Etienne Parent: 


On a souvent accusé les Canadiens d'incapacité et d'inactivité 
dans les relations commerciales. Ces accusations qui ont paru 


28En dehors des grandes voies de communication—et elles ne sont pas nombreuses, 
il n'existe guère de routes vers l’intérieur. Ainsi en 1849, l'abbé J. B. A. Ferland 
déclare devant le comité parlementaire: ‘‘Rejeté à 25 lieues du Saint-Laurent, celui-ci 
(le colon) devra se soumettre pendant longtemps à des privations sans nombre. S'il a 
besoin d'une pioche, d’un quintal de farine, d'une botte de paille, il aura à parcourir 
15 à 20 lieues pour se procurer ces objets” (cité par l’abbé L. Groulx dans La Déchéance 


incessante de notre classe moyenne, 9). 
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spécieuses à plusieurs sont fausses dans notre opinion et c'est ce qui 
peut être prouvé à la satisfaction de tout le monde. Le manque 
d'institutions adaptées à l'éducation commerciale, la différence du 
langage, la protection partiale des institutions financières sont les 
seules causes, qui ont retardé jusqu’à ce jour nos concitoyens de se 
livrer en plus grand nombre et avec autant de succès aux différentes 
branches du commerce. 

On peut diviser le commerce en deux branches principales en 
le considérant sous le rapport du lieu de sa destination. Le com- 
merce intérieur consiste à vendre les effets venant de l'étranger 
achetés dans le pays, ou à trafiquer ici sur les produits du pays. 

Le commerce extérieur consiste à acheter les effets sur un 
marché étranger pour les revendre ici ou à acheter les produits du 
pays pour les revendre sur les marchés étrangers. 

La première branche est la seule à laquelle se livrent les Cana- 
diens; l’autre est exclusivement entre les mains des Bretons à peu 
d’exceptions près. 

De nombreuses difficultés ont retardé et retardent encore 
aujourd'hui la marche du commerce par l'instabilité du cours 
monétaire, par le manque d'institutions financières canadiennes, par 
le système vicieux des banques et par les dispositions législatives 
injustes et trop restrictives sur les libertés du commerce. 


Si je m'étais proposé d'exposer le rôle des Canadiens français dans 
le domaine économique, il ne me resterait plus qu’à déposer la plume, 
tant ce contemporain corrobore les opinions exprimées par Lord Durham 
et par la plupart de ceux qui ont écrit sur l’époque? Ce n'est là, 
cependant, qu'un aspect du sujet. Pour le traiter, j'adopterai la division 
classique choisie par l’auteur: commerce extérieur et commerce intérieur. 


* * * 


Et d’abord, en guise d’introduction, quelques mots sur le régime 
colonial du Bas-Canada, son orientation et ses défauts. Ainsi, on saisira 
mieux la situation générale à l’époque qui nous intéresse. 

Au paternalisme colonial de la France avait succédé, après la 
conquête, un régime d'un égoïsme non moins absolu, qui tendait à 
l'exploitation méthodique des établissements d'Amérique et d'Asie pour 
le grand avantage de la métropole.*® C'était encore la situation vers 
1837, semble-t-il, malgré les réformes apportées dans la politique anglaise 
sous l'influence du député de Liverpool, William Huskisson, alors 
président du Board of Trade. C'est à lui que l’on doit plusieurs des 
lois qui ont élargi le champ d’action des colonies et qui leur ont permis 
de se développer normalement. Jusque-là, celles-ci avaient rempli dans 
l'empire la fonction de pourvoyeuses de matières premières, à la faveur 
d’un régime douanier privilégié et, à certaines époques, prohibitif. En 

#Lord Durham note, cependant, un certain réveil: ‘‘A laudable emulation has of 
late induced the French to enter on the field previously occupied by the English and 
to attempt to compete with them in commerce; but it is much to be lamented that this 
did not commence until the national animosities had arrived almost at the highest pitch, 
and that the competition has been carried on in such manner as to widen the pre- 
existing differences (op. cit., 25). 

*°La phrase suivante de W. P. Morrell dans British Colonial Policy in The Age of 
Peel and Russell (Oxford, 1930, 1) est assez caractéristique: ‘‘To the old colonial theory 
the value of the Empire was chiefly commercial.”’ 
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retour, la métropole leur fournissait les objets fabriqués par ses industries 
ou importés de l'étranger; ses navires de commerce avaient le monopole 
du transport et, en temps de guerre, sa flotte assurait les communications. 
Et ainsi, à la faveur d’un confortable monopole, les marchands et les 
armateurs avaient bâti leur fortune personnelle et la puissance de leur 
pays, tandis qu'en Angleterre même des industries de toutes sortes 
grandissaient rapidement grâce à ce magnifique esprit d'entreprise qui, 
depuis un demi-siècle, avait fait exploiter les produits du sol et du sous- 
sol de l'Angleterre d’abord, puis du reste du monde. La nation entière 
se préparait au rôle formidable que lui promettait le XIXe siècle. Mais 
à cause de ce très rapide essor qu’on a appelé la révolution industrielle, 
des problèmes graves se posaient dans tous les domaines: problèmes 
sociaux, religieux, économiques. C’est a leur solution que s’attaqueront 
des hommes politiques comme Huskisson, Russell et Peel. Assez souvent 
sous la poussée des événements, mais aussi avec une large vision des 
réalités, ces hommes d'Etat ont permis l’évolution politique vers la 
liberté commerciale prêchée par Adam Smith d’abord, puis par Richard 
Cobden et par John Bright. C'est à ce moment que remontent égale- 
ment la réforme des prisons, la limitation de la peine de mort, l'abolition 
de l'esclavage, l'émancipation des catholiques, les lois qui commencent 
à régir le travail des enfants et celui des ouvriers dans les usines et, enfin, 
les réformes électorales! qui, d'étapes en étapes, feront passer le pouvoir 
des grands propriétaires au peuple et à ses maîtres guère moins oppressifs. 
C'est cette époque qu'André Maurois a si heureusement décrite dans le 
chapitre de son Histoire d'Angleterre qu'il a intitulé “De l’Aristocratie à 
la Démocratie”. Comme il l'écrit, la réforme était devenue essentielle, 
car l'opinion était très montée par les abus auxquels on s'était livré 
depuis quelques années. Parce que la Chambre des Lords refusait de 
voter la nouvelle loi électorale qui, en 1831, accordait un peu plus d’influ- 
ence aux classes moyennes, le peuple se révoltait. “Dans les églises on 
sonnait le tocsin; dans les usines le travail s’arrétait. A Bristol, l'hôtel 
de ville fut brûlé et le palais de l’évêque mis à sac.”"# 

L'année précédente les ouvriers agricoles avaient brisé ‘des machines 
à battre, rançonné de quelques livres certains propriétaires détestés et 
demandé aux pasteurs de renoncer à une partie de leurs dimes’. Ils 
avaient également démoli des workhouses—horribles maisons des pauvres. 
Pour cela, on en avait exécuté quelques-uns et déporté quatre cents.# 

Cela se passait en Angleterre en 1830, c’est-à-dire sept ans avant 
les troubles du Canada. 

Pour éviter la révolution menaçante, la Chambre anglaise évolua, 
comme elle le fait généralement avant qu'il ne soit trop tard. Certaines 
lois nouvelles intéressaient directement le Bas-Canada. Examinons 
celles qui exercèrent une influence sur l'évolution du commerce. 

Il y a d’abord les Colonial Trade Acts de 1822 et de 1825, qui 


31Celles-ci s'imposaient. Voici ce qu’écrit 4 ce propos P. Meadows, dans England 
and Europe (1783-1914): ‘‘. . . before 1832 the condition of the franchise and of the 
distribution of seats was absurd. Although the agricultural and industrial resolutions 
were completely altering the face of the Country, and although the population was 
shifting, increasing, and concentrating, there had been hardly any change either in the 
franchise or in distribution of seats since the Middle Ages. The ruling class regarded 
its control of the House of Commons as a kind of sacred ‘‘property’’ which must not 
be interfered with, and to which it had a perfect right” (p. 82). 

32André Maurois, Histoire d’ Angleterre, 629. 

8]bid., 625. 
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bouleversent la conception coloniale fixée depuis le dix-septième siècle, 
à la suite des Actes de Navigation de Cromwell: cette grande chartre du 
commerce maritime anglais. La première de ces lois autorise l’importa- 
tion dans quelques-uns des ports de l'Amérique britannique de certains 
articles venus d'Amérique du Nord ou du Sud par des bâteaux apparte- 
nant aux pays producteurs. Elle permet également l'exportation en 
Amérique de tous les produits des colonies britanniques, tout en imposant 
que le transport entre pays britanniques soit réservé aux navires anglais. 
Une deuxième loi permettait les échanges entre les colonies de |’ Amérique 
du Nord et l'Europe à la même condition. En 1825, sous l'influence 
de William Huskisson, on élargit la portée de ces lois par de nouvelles 
prescriptions.** 

Si la métropole avait autorisé le Bas-Canada à traiter avec les 
Etats-Unis antérieurement à 1822, on avait limité les échanges au 
commerce intérieur.® Aussi, les lois de 1822 et de 1825 apportaient-elles 
une modification profonde dans les relations de l'empire avec le reste du 
monde. Elles furent complétées par des amendements qui conduisirent 
l'Angleterre à la liberté des échanges. 

Sous l'influence de Huskisson, on accorde également au Bas-Canada 
des droits privilégiés, comme ceux qui portent sur les bois de charpente; 
on adoucit les Corn Laws en faisant bénéficier le blé canadien d’un droit 
de 5s. per quarter—droit qui, en 1827, sera réduit à 6d. quand le prix 
du blé dépasse 67s. C'est l'échelle mobile qui réglementa l'entrée du blé 
en Angleterre jusqu'en juin 1846, moment où Peel la supprima au 
risque de démembrer le parti conservateur. 

Voilà un aperçu de la politique commerciale de l'Angleterre depuis 
le début du XIXe siècle. En résumé, pendant toute cette période on 
assiste à l’effritement du vieil édifice mercantiliste, à l'abri duquel avait 
grandi l'empire. En s’écroulant au milieu du siècle, l'édifice faillit briser 
le lien impérial. Si celui-ci résista alors dans le Bas-Canada, ce fut par 
un curieux retour des choses, grâce à l'attachement des Canadiens à un 
régime qu'ils avaient combattu en 1837, mais qui avait heureusement 
évolué depuis. 

* * * 

Dans un pays où existent des restrictions à l'entrée et à la sortie 
des marchandises, le commerce s'organise dans le cadre qui lui est fait. 
Le grand marché ouvert au Bas-Canada étant encore l'Angleterre, c’est 
de là que vient la plus grande partie des importations. C'est aussi vers 
Londres que se dirige le gros des exportations transportées par des bâteaux 
de toutes dimensions et de toutes formes, chargés de produits à l’état 
brut dont l'Amérique est la grande pourvoyeuse. Mais à côté de 
l'Angleterre, il y a les Etats-Unis et le Haut-Canada avec qui les mar- 
chands du XIXe siècle traitent à l'importation et à l'exportation. Voilà 
en quelques mots à quoi se résument les échanges à cette époque. On y 
relève quatre courants principaux qui canalisent le mouvement. 


“Adam Shortt, Canada and its Provinces, IV, 570-4 (3 Geo. IV, caps. 44 and 45 
et 6 Geo. IV, cap. 73). 

%The first Canadian measure for regulating trade between Canada and the United 
States was passed by the Quebec Council in 1787. This provided for the importation 
of tobacco and potash by way of Lake Champlain and the Richelieu.” En 1794, la 
Grande-Bretagne et les États-Unis signent le premier traité de commerce, qui permet 
les échanges à l'intérieur par le port de St-Jean; mais empêche les navires américains 
ne a o ports de mer du Bas-Canada (Adam Shortt, Canada and its Provinces, 

; et : 
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1. La voie du bas St-Laurent 

Il y a d’abord la grande voie vers l'Europe qu’alimentent Québec 
et Montréal et, dans une faible mesure, Gaspé, New-Carlisle et les Iles- 
de-la Madeleine. 

Québec est le grand centre des bois de charpente comme on le verra 
plus loin. Venus de tous les coins du pays en lourds radeaux, ceux-ci 
sont chargés dans des navires qui les portent vers les chantiers maritimes 
de Londres ou d'Ecosse. C'est la grosse part du trafic. A l'importation, 
on trouve toute la gamme des produits qui approvisionnent la ville et 
la région environnante. Grâce aux bois, Québec est alors assez active; 
mais elle est avant tout une ville politique qui abrite le parlement et 
les services. 

À Montréal règne une tout autre atmosphère. Pendant longtemps, 
elle a été la ville des fourrures. Une fois la traite transportée dans les 
régions nordiques par la Compagnie de la Baie d'Hudson, elle est restée 
le grand centre de distribution pour la partie Superieure du Bas-Canada 
et le bassin du haut Saint-Laurent, tant dans le Haut-Canada que dans 
les Etats américains qui bordent les grands lacs, malgré la concurrence 
de New-Vork facilitée par les canaux d'Oswego et d’Erie. Parce que 
l'Angleterre est encore un des grands fournisseurs de ces régions, les 
marchands de Montréal importent au printemps et à l'automne des 
marchandises qui, stockées dans leurs entrepôts, sont ensuite distribuées 
par le truchement du petit commerce de détail à travers tout le pays. 

D’ Angleterre viennent 4 Québec et 4 Montréal des articles de toutes 
sortes fabriqués en Angleterre, puis des vins et des alcools, du sucre 
raffiné et brut, du café, du thé, du sel, du tabac, des cartes a jouer; 
d'Irlande, des vins, du cognac et surtout du sel; de Gibraltar et de Cadix, 
de France, du Portugal, de Hambourg et de Chine, un peu de vins et 
de cognac, du sel, du genièvre, du thé et des épices. Les autres colonies 
de l'Amérique du Nord fournissent du sel, du rhum, de la mélasse, du 
piment et du sucre brut surtout. Des Etats-Unis, il vient peu de chose, 
car le commerce par mer n’est pas encore entièrement libre et les produits 
anglais venus d'Europe concurrencent avantageusement les autres. 

A titre documentaire, voici quelques chiffres qui ont trait aux 
importations de 1836 par les ports de Québec et de Montréal. Ils 
indiquent clairement la prépondérance marquée de |’Angleterre: 

Ports DE MONTREAL ET DE QUEBEC 


Marchandises Marchandises 
taxées de entrées en 
Total 2% per cent. franchise 
Venues de Grande-Bretagne........ £1,865,599 £1,760,774 £104,825 
Seid irlandea ges taesoe eas 11,161 10,536 625 
COTES] CEST RM RE = 295 295742 RENE 
‘ de Gibraltar et de Cadiz.... 152 LED NE ree 
a Gevbramcete. Maroc sec eens oe 2,381 2. SSeS ETES 
SRG SAS Te ee en 5,399 DS00 Mate NET rer 
CCR PO UPal ee ete are TE ONE RE 
PCIe mbOnrS CRE EEE 9,416 544. 8,871 
CRTC RSS ER A LEARN ce 5,713 2,629 3,083 
‘des colonies britanniques de 
l'Amérique du Nord...... 27,976 3,148 24,828 
‘des Antilles anglaises. ...... 870 STORE Se 
Ces tiE rats UNIS CRE 8,225 3,302 4,872 
Sie cle: @hineveawers TE 193 LOS MEET 
fo) me CCU D TES le RARE ee 25 26 ARRETE 


Dans Hochelaga Depicta par Newton Bosworth, on trouve une excellente descrip- 


tion du commerce saisonnier de Montréal (p. 220). , 
37Chiffres tirés de l’Appendice E, vol. 47, Journal de la Chambre d’Assemblée, 1837. 
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Et cette courte statistique des navires venus à Québec et à Montréal 
en 1836: 


Nombre Tonnage 
Navires chargés... 0.0... 264 84,426 
de BURLIESTIEN MAN NT NOR ae 479 166,518 
743 250,944 


qui souligne l'importance considérable du commerce des bois de char- 
pente, puis qu'il attire à lui seul toute cette flotte de navires venus sans 
cargaison dans l'espoir d’un fret de retour.*® 

A l'exportation, Québec et Montréal fournissent surtout du bois: 
pin, chêne et orme dans l’ordre d'importance. Ainsi, en 1836, on envoie 
en Angleterre seulement 267,597 tonnes de pin en grume principalement. 
On exporte aussi des douves, de la planche, des barils et du bois sous 
diverses formes, ayant subi une première transformation. Dans la 
statistique officielle, on trouve également de la farine, de la potasse, un 
peu de blé pour l’Angleterre® puis du gin, du tabac, du beurre, du 
fromage, du lard, du jambon, du savon, du cuivre, un peu de fourrure. 

Bref, il y a dans l’ensemble des exportations une certaine variété 
de produits, mais surtout du bois. Quant à la répartition géographique, 
on constate la même force d'attraction des marchés anglo-saxons que 
pour les importations: Angleterre, Irlande, Antilles et colonies de 
l'Amérique du Nord. Avec les Etats-Unis, le mouvement des mar- 
chandises par la voie de mer est à peu près nul. 

Voici un autre tableau qui montre le nombre et le tonnage des 
bâtiments partis de Québec et de Montréal à destination de l'Europe 
et des autres colonies d'Amérique. Ainsi on pourra juger de l'importance 
relative du trafic: 


Nombre Tonnage 
Vers l'Angleterre (dont 12 bâtis dans le Bas- 

CanadaendlSSC MER RER TEE 359 290,005 
NÉE rlangetr cit aetn Mecde ces tent eu een riot oo 233 65,736 
Vers les colonies de l’Amérique du Nord...... 199 13,840 
Vers les Antilles anglaises.................. 21 3,054 
Wers: les Etats-Unis ttn saree ot eee eee 2 179 


Ces chiffres indiquent, encore une fois, l'emprise du marché anglais. 
Celle-ci était si grande qu'en 1846 le libre-échange causera une crise qui 


358A ce sujet, voici quelques notes de M. A. R. M. Lower, tirées de, ‘‘The Trade in 
Square Timber”’ (Contributions to Canadian Economics, VI, 1933): ‘‘The Gilmour firm 
owned their own fleet of timber-ships. Most houses did not, but depended upon the 
arriva! in Quebec of ships looking for a cargo, ‘seekers’ as they were called. Naturally 
a rough cargo like timber would attract the poorest class of ships. The result was that 
the harbour of Quebec was filled with the queerest collection of shipping, old barques 
and brigantines, ships ‘swifted’ with chains passed round their hulls to hold them 
together, full rigged ships that perhaps had once been East Indiamen, even the occasional 
old man-of-war much degraded and disguised, turned into a sort of cart-horse of the 
seas. 
#L’exportation du blé dans le Bas-Canada a toujours été extrêmement variable. 
En voici un exemple avec la statistique de la farine et du blé réunis (sur la base de cinq 
boisseaux de blé pour un baril de farine): 


boisseaux boisseaux 
SOLS RENE sk ct 660,000 TRIO, ES 948,826 
ROZ ANNE 1,151,033 1898 RS LR 296,020 
STAR RATES 97,553 LOGI x. doe 13,369,727 * 


H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower (eds.), Select Documents in Canadian E tc Ht 
1783-1885 (Toronto, 1933), 266. “ imam 
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menacera d’entrainer le Canada dans l'orbite des Etats-Unis, en réaction 
contre une situation presque intenable pour la minorité commerçante de 
la population. 

Enfin, Gaspé, New-Carlisle et les Iles-de-la-Madeleine entretenaient 
des relations assez suivies avec l'Angleterre vers 1837. Postes de pêche 
surtout, ils importent des denrées alimentaires et de l'équipement et ils 
expédient de la morue, du hareng, de l'huile de poisson, du bois et de 
la potasse. Ainsi, en 1836, partent de Gaspé 47 navires, de New-Carlisle 
40 et des Iles-de-la-Madeleine 36. 


2. La voie du Richelieu 


Pendant longtemps, les ports océaniques ont été fermés aux navires 
américains. Et même à l’époque que nous étudions les arrivées sont 
presque nulles à Montréal et à Québec. Par contre, le commerce avec 
les Etats-Unis par le Richelieu et par le haut Saint-Laurent a rapidement 
pris de l'importance, dès que l'Angleterre l’a autorisé, c'est-à-dire depuis 
1787 environ, moment où elle permet l'importation de certains produits 
par la voie du lac Champlain. A partir de cette époque, c’est par la 
que passeront des échanges croissants. De 1’Hudson, les bâteaux entrent 
dans le lac Champlain et, de là, ils atteignent le port fluvial de Saint-Jean, 
lequel a alors une importance qu'il a perdue depuis. De Saint-Jean, le 
trafic est dirigé sur Montréal par la route d’abord, puis par chemin de 
fer dès qu’en 1836 Laprairie et Saint-Jean sont reliés par le Champlain 
& St. Lawrence Railway. Ace propos, voici un témoignage assez curieux 
sur les bienfaits de ce mode de locomotion nouvellement créé: ‘D’après 
de nouveaux arrangements, écrit un collaborateur anonyme, on peut 
aller de Montréal à Saint-Jean et revenir en une journée, par la voie de 
chemin de fer et du bateau à vapeur qui y est lié. Le prix est de 7s. 6d. 
à 5s. pour les premières places et pour la seconde, c’est 3s. 94.” A nous 
qui en avons vu bien d’autres depuis, cela semble assez simple d'aller 
à Saint-Jean et d’y revenir en une journée. Mais quel progrès ce devait 
être à une époque où l’on circulait péniblement encore dans des chemins 
cahoteux, dont les contemporains déploraient le mauvais état dans des 
termes assez violents. 

Par Saint-Jean venaient des passagers : en 1836 par exemple le port 
en recut 4,524 des Etats-Unis; mais le gros du trafic était en marchandises. 
Ainsi, cette année-là, les importations atteignent £100,584 et les espèces 
£30,150, soit un montant total de £130,734. Parmi les marchandises, 
il y a un peu de tout; mais surtout du bétail (£13,605), du lard salé 
(£10,528), des peaux brutes (£10,746), du café (£2,558), du cuir (£4,847), 
du sucre (£4,201), du tabac (£11,757), de la potasse, des livres et du 
papier, des peaux de bison, des remédes, de la quincaillerie, des soieries, 
du riz, de la mélasse, etc. 

Le port exporte également en 1836 pour une somme de £96,595: 
bois de charpente et madriers (£20,000 environ), farine (£16,789), 
chevaux (£11,321), blé (£10,844), graine de lin, sel, fer en gueuse et en 
plaques, potasse, beurre. Bref, il y a la un commerce d’une certaine 
importance, auquel s’ajoute le transport des espèces, qui s'élève a 
£17,082:4° 


3. La voie du haut Saint-Laurent 
Le marchand du XIXe siècle était assez souvent importateur, 


40Appendice E, vol. 47, Journal de la Chambre d'Assemblée. 
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grossiste, détaillant, banquier. Or, c’est surtout dans le commerce avec 
le Haut-Canada et les populations riveraines des Grands Lacs que ces 
multiples fonctions s’exercaient encore vers 1837. Si on tente d'importer 
directement d'Angleterre ou par les Etats-Unis, les entrepôts de Montréal 
restent la grande source où s’alimente le petit commerce du Haut- 
Canada en particulier. Comme autrefois pour la traite des fourrures, 
le Bas-Canada fournit à l'immense hinterland situé à l’ouest de Montréal 
ce qu'on ne produit pas du tout ou en quantité suffisante, malgré l’aug- 
mentation assez rapide dela population. Et parce qu'il y a eu longtemps 
un quasi-monopole, les chalands se plaignent amèrement des prix qu’on 
leur impose. Voici à titre d'exemple un curieux extrait du York Observer 
reproduit dans le numéro du 17 août 1829 de la Montréal Gazette: “The 
importation of Dry Goods from Europe, during the present season are of 
incalculable advantage. The Lower Canada merchants who have been 
devouring for years the fruits of the Province, are in a sad plight. The 
ruin of many of them is inevitable. They have fleeced and driven to 
beggary by their enormous charges, hundreds of families; and now that 
their day of calamity has arrived we cannot pity them. Goods are sold 
at the stores of Messrs. Dougall, Gamble, &c, of York, 35 per cent 
cheaper than they can be obtained at Montreal. This is owing to Mont- 
real merchants purchasing at a credit of twelve to eighteen months in 
England, whilst our York merchants pay cash.’’” 


Le trafic des marchandises par la voie du haut Saint-Laurent 
n’en restait pas moins abondant, puisqu’en 1836 on expédiait quelque 
14,000 tonnes vers le Haut-Canada par le canal de Lachine. 


A l'importation, on trouve surtout du bois, de la farine (170,328 
barils) et du blé (51,810 boisseaux)#; ce qui permettait d'alimenter le 
marché anglais en quantité variable suivant la production du Bas et du 
Haut-Canada, leurs besoins et les restrictions imposées à l'entrée en 
Angleterre. On recevait également de l'orge (12,637 boisseaux), des 
pois, du lard, de la potasse, du beurre, du whiskey, des pommes de 
terre, des douves et des madriers.“ 


A l’époque qui nous occupe, une difficulté très sérieuse s’oppose, 
cependant, à l'expansion des échanges avec l'ouest: la faible profondeur 
des canaux qui relient les grands lacs à Montréal et, en particulier, celui 
de Lachine. Ce n’est qu'après 1840 sous la menace urgente du moment 
que les travaux nécessaires seront entrepris. Ainsi, cette année-là, on 
creuse le canal de Lachine de quatre pieds et demi à neuf pieds: en 1880 
on ira ju:qu'à quatorze pieds. On fera de même pour les canaux des 
Cèdres et de Coteau qui n'avaient alors que deux pieds et demi de 
profondeur et pour ceux de Cornwall et de Williamsburg. Ainsi, on 
parviendra a lutter contre la concurrence américaine en évitant le 
transbordement. 


“Du commerce d’autrefois, il reste 4 peu prés rien depuis que la Compagnie de la 
Baie d’Hudson a englobé la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest en 1821. Seuls ou à peu près 
sont exploités les King's Posts ou domaine du Roi dans la région du Saguenay. 

“Dix ans plus tard, Lord Durham recommandait l'importation en franchise, par 
New-York, des marchandises destinées au Haut-Canada, afin de hâter les expéditions 
et de diminuer le prix (op. cit., 134). Cela semble indiquer que les pronostics du York 
Observer ne s'étaient pas réalisées et que l'emprise exercée par les marchands de Montréal 
ne s'était guère relachée. à 

on nt en 1836 et 291,720 en 1834 (Newton Bosworth, op. cit., 199). 

id., : 
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4. La voie de l'Ottawa 


Il s’agit cette fois d’un courant tributaire, qui alimente le grand 
mouvement d'exportation des bois vers l'Angleterre et qui, d'autre part, 
conduit vers les régions lointaines de l'Outaouais l'équipement, la 
nourriture et les hommes nécessaires à la coupe du bois—laquelle est, 
a cette époque, la grande source de profits de cette région ouverte a la 
colonisation. 

Voici quelques aspects de ce commerce qui a remplacé la traite 
des pelleteries dans l’économie de la colonie. 


* * * 


Le commerce du bois sur une grande échelle commence au Canada 
vers le début du XIXe siècle, au moment où Napoléon lance de Berlin 
le décret qui crée le blocus continental. Bonaparte qui veut affamer 
sa vieille ennemie, l'Angleterre, à imaginé de défendre au monde de 
traiter avec elle. En empêchant qu'on l’approvisionne et qu'on lui 
achète ses produits, il la voit rapidement réduite à sa merci. 

Si le blocus n'eut pas le résultat prévu, il eut cet effet assez inattendu 
de donner naissance dans le Bas-Canada à un commerce considérable, 
celui des bois de charpente, qui joua un rôle de premier plan dans l'écono- 
mie de la colonie. 

M. A. R. M. Lower a écrit dans The Trade in Square Timber:® “A 
century and a half ago, in contrast with the present age, which is built 
on iron, the world was built on wood.” Cela était encore vrai au début 
du XIXe siècle, en Angleterre, malgré la révolution industrielle qui 
s’annonçait et les progrès réalisés dans la production du fer. 

Pour la construction des navires en particulier, le bois de charpente 
était indispensable. Or, l'Angleterre d'alors, comme celle d'aujourd'hui, 
vivait de sa flotte. Armateur du monde, elle devait trouver du bois 
pour réparer, construire, renouveler ses effectifs. Aussi, en lui fermant 
le marché de la Baltique, Napoléon l’embarrassa-t-elle pendant quelque 
temps. Puis, très au fait des réalités, les marchands anglais se tournèrent 
vers les colonies d'Amérique où se trouvaient d'immenses réserves 
accessibles, quoique très éloignées. Immédiatement des grandes firmes 
comme Pollock, Gilmour & Co transportèrent leurs opérations des pays 
scandinaves dans le Nouveau-Brunswick et dans le Bas-Canada, où 
étaient déjà installés d’autres Anglais comme Henry Usborne venu à 
Québec vers 1801—le premier note M. Lower—ou des Américains comme 
Philemon Wright, le pionnier de la région d'Ottawa.“ C'est de cette 
‘époque que datent les débuts des Price, des Sharple, des Gilmour, des 
Burstall et des Dobell, grands facteurs eux-mêmes ou représentants de 
firmes anglaises qui, pendant très longtemps, centralisèrent à Québec le 
commerce d'exportation des bois de charpente. Celui-ci avait pris une 
telle importance que vers 1835-1838 les expéditions représentaient 
environ les trois-quarts des exportations par la voie du Saint-Laurent. 
C'était avant le blé, la deuxième grande étape que franchissait le Canada 
—pays des staple commodities—c’est-a-dire des produits exportés a 
l’état brut. 


#Dans Contributions to Canadian Economics, VI, 1933, 40. | 

“Joseph Tassé, Philemon Wright ou colonisation et commerce du bots (1871). ; 

47A. R. M. Lower, op. cit., 41. Il y a dans le mémoire de M. Lower, présenté au 
Royal Canadian Institute en 1932, plusieurs graphiques qui illustrent avec précision 
certains aspects du sujet. L'étude entière est très intéressante et elle a servi de base à 
cette partie de mon travail. (G.P.) 
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Vers 1837, le commerce est assez florissant bien qu’il n’ait pas encore 
atteint le point culminant. A l'abri des droits élevés par l'Angleterre 
comme une barrière devant les bois de la Baltique, l’exportateur du 
Canada tire le maximum d’une situation privilégiée : conséquence logique 
de la doctrine mercantiliste qui a jusqu'ici dirigé la politique coloniale 
anglaise, mais que des événements comme le Blocus ont seuls pu dé- 
clancher. Les bois de charpente en particulier jouissent d'avantages 
tels que l’exportateur trouve un profit abondant dans l'écart des prix 
entre les marchés de Québec et d'Angleterre, écart que ne justifient 
certainement pas seuls les aléas de la mer. Voici pour qu'on en juge les 
prix du pin blanc équarri, à Québec et en Grande-Bretagne. 


A cet écart considérable, il y a des explications nombreuses, comme 
le prix nécessairement élevé du fret pour une matière aussi lourde et 
aussi encombrante que le bois en grume; comme les risques de la naviga- 
tion; comme les fluctuations des cours que l'expéditeur devait prévoir 
pour ne pas être ruiné par des opérations dont l'échéance était lointaine 
et aléatoire. Mais, encore une fois, il y avait un autre fait plus précis: 
les droits de douane qui jouaient à l’avantage des colonies britanniques 
de l'Amérique du Nord, mais qui alourdissaient le coût de construction. 
Lorsque l’opinion libérale aura pris plus de force en Angleterre, les droits 
sur le bois seront parmi les premiers à sauter, quand l'opinion publique 
et la politique attacheront plus d'importance au prix de revient qu'au 
maintien du lien colonial. Alors, sous la poussée d'idées nouvelles, la 
politique mercantiliste fera place à une orientation différente, qui menaça 
immédiatement le lien impérial. Mais cela est une autre histoire. 


A cause de son importance, le commerce du bois changea l'aspect 
de la colonie. Commencée dans le bas Saint-Laurent, le long du fleuve, 
la coupe du bois gagna l’ouest au fur et à mesure que la forêt devenait 
moins facilement accessible et que les difficultés du transport augmen- 
taient. Longtemps, le Richelieu fournit son apport de billes venues du 
Vermont par le lac Champlain. Puis, vers l’époque qui nous occupe, ce 
fut surtout le Haut-Canada, la région de la Gatineau et celle de l'Ottawa 
supérieur qui approvisionnèrent les marchands de Québec. A Québec 
se centralisaient les radeaux venus de centaines de milles à la ronde, 
sous la poussée du vent, du courant ou de rameurs au verbe haut, au 
teint halé par le soleil, la pluie, la brise et l’alcool; hommes durs et 
adroits, forts et résistant à toutes les intempéries, grands buveurs et 
blasphémateurs, qui sont au Canada du XIXe siècle ce qu’étaient à la 
Nouvelle-France, les coureurs de bois. Venus de régions éloignées, ces 
radeaux sont conduits par des équipes bien différentes. Ce sont des 
paysans ou des colons groupés par une misère commune et qui suppléent 
à la maigre pitance de la terre avec le profit variable, mais à peu près 
certain, du bois coupé durant l'hiver, réuni en ‘‘raft’’ ou en ‘‘crib”’ suivant 


A. R. M. Lower, ‘Esquisse historique sur le Commerce du bois au Canada” (dans 
l'Annuaire Statistique de 1925, 323). 


Prix en 
Grande- 
PrizabBe Bretagne- 
Québec droits payés 
L SOB ER cc te 14.62 96.37 
SAP EE al eee 9.37 27.00 + 
LRO ee rte 6.37 26.00 


SAO tees eu. Vib ssc one tore ee 7.40 32.25 
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la région et mené à Québec à petites journées.‘ Ce sont des bûcherons 
de métier venus des Etats-Unis lointains et qui attendent l'été pour 
retourner chez eux. Ce sont encore des équipes, dont le métier est de 
conduire les ‘trains de bois” suivant l'expression pittoresque de l’époque. 
Et, sous la poussée de ces hommes rudes et tenaces, la flotte des radeaux 
se mettait en marche dès la débâcle vers Québec, car les hauts-fonds 
du lac Saint-Pierre empêchaient les navires de Montréal de charger ce 
fret trop lourd. Une fois arrivé sous le Cap, le bois était examiné, 
mesuré et expédié en Angleterre surtout dans des vaisseaux de toutes 
les formes: grosses barques encerclées de chaînes pour mieux résister à 
la mer, voiliers mal tenus qui faisaient penser à quelque cour des miracles 
du moyen âge.‘ 

_ Ala prépondérance de Québec il y avait une autre cause: l’organisa- 
tion très forte que les marchands avaient su créer. Là étaient établies 
des succursales de maisons anglaises comme je l’ai dit précédemment, 
qui achetaient pour le compte de leur maison, ‘“‘finançaient’’ assez souvent 
les opérations depuis le début, c'est-à-dire depuis le départ vers la forêt 
jusqu'à la livraison à Québec, et voyaient au transport à bord des navires 
qui, assez souvent, leur appartenaient. Ainsi, toute l'affaire ne sortait 
pas des mains de l’entreprise, qui utilisait les bois en Angleterre pour la 
construction de ses navires et, parfois aussi, possédait en Amérique 
d'innombrables scieries. A côté de ces firmes qui étaient déjà d’ex- 
cellents exemples d'intégration, où la famille tenait les leviers de com- 
mande, il y avait les filiales moins importantes qui se limitaient à l’achat 
sur place; il y avait également quelques maisons fondées par des Anglais 
venus au Canada depuis quelques années et à qui des ressources abon- 
dantes avaient permis l'accès de ce domaine où, avant tout, on devait 
avoir les reins solides pour réussir et surtout pour durer. Il fallait aussi 
avoir des relations en Angleterre, à une époque où le grand commerce 
était chasse gardée. Philemon Wright, qui avait toute sa vie tenté et 
réussi des choses difficiles et qui disposait de puissants moyens d’action, 
se contentait, je crois, de faire conduire son bois à Québec et de le vendre 
au meilleur prix. Cela explique pourquoi les Canadiens français qui 
avaient peu de ressources, guère de crédit et, à quelques exceptions près, 
peu d’audace, ne jouaient qu’un rôle simple et peu fructueux dans la 
grande comédie du bois, dont les actes se déroulaient chaque jour sous 
leurs yeux de paysans casaniers et pauvres. 


4Si le transport était lent, il n’était pas de tout repos, comme l'indique la pièce 
suivante des Archives canadiennes intitulée ‘‘De David Thompson à Sir Charles Bagot, 
May 23rd, 1842” (Correspondence of the governor-general’s office, no. 1526”’, tiré de 
Select Documents in Canadsan Economic History, 275): ‘‘The deepening of Lake St-Peter 
will be attended with great advantages to the Timber Trade of Canada. At present the 
Timber Trade is as safe a business as most others exposed to the weather as far down as 
Lake St. Peter; but once there, the safety of the Rafts is doubtful, in fine weather they 
pass the Lake in about fifteen hours, but more frequently they are delayed several days, 
even to three weeks; they dare not attempt the Lake in an easterly wind, and when in the 
Lake and an easterly gale common, the Rafts are wrecked and sometimes with loss of 
life, when safe over the Lake they are still liable to be wrecked above Quebec, and even 
when close to Quebec are sometimes carried below it with a strong ebb tide. In the 
rocky coves of Quebec the timber receives much damage, if it lies any time, from the 
agitation of the water, chafing the timber against the Rocks. An old Lumber Man 
said to me, Sir, there is Oak enough sunk in Lake St-Peter to build a wall around it. 
A deep channel through Lake St. Peter will enable the Ships to come up to Sorrel and 
its vicinity, where they can load in safety; and to which place the Rafts of Timber can 
also arrive in safety.” 

504. R. M. Lower, ‘‘The Trade in Square Timber’’, 50. 


THE DISCOVERY OF DRAKE'S “PLATE OF BRASSE” OF 1579 
By J. B. BREBNER 


In spite of very successful efforts by Queen Elizabeth and her 
advisers to suppress the detailed records of Francis Drake’s piratical cir- 
cumnavigation of the earth, during the years 1577 to 1580, contemporary 
public demand for particulars had to be satisfied in some fashion. Hakluyt 
therefore inserted six unnumbered leaves of narrative in the 1589 edition 
of The Principall Navigations to provide a picturesque account, and this 
had to serve until 1628, when the much more circumstantial The World 
Encompassed appeared in print under the patronage of Drake’s nephew, 
compiled from the notes of Chaplain Francis Fletcher. Since that time 
some additional source-materials have been discovered and a great deal of 
intelligent effort has been exerted in order to fill out the story. In 1926 
Henry R. Wagner published a most satisfactory general account,’ and 
since that time Professor E. G. R. Taylor has demonstrated conclusively 
that Drake planned to investigate the South Pacific and then break into 
the Portuguese monopoly of the spice trade at the Moluccas.” 


In spite of all this interest, no one has known for certain where it 
was on the Pacific shore of North America that Drake spent five weeks 
repairing his ship and recuperating after his carnival of piracy. It was 
clearly in the vicinity of San Francisco, but it seemed incredible that if he 
had entered the Golden Gate no mention would have survived of the 
tempting waterway of San Francisco and San Pablo Bays and the Sacra- 
mento River, so like a corridor into the North-west Passage. Trinidad 
Bay, Bodega Bay, Tomales Bay, and Bolinas Bay had their claimants, but 
on the strength of Davidson’s researches,? most scholars believed that 
Drake’s Bay, inside Point Reyes about thirty-five miles north of the 
Golden Gate, was the site. The next most likely location seemed to be 
Bolinas Bay under Mount Tamalpais and nearer the entrance to San 
Francisco Bay. 


For many years Professor H. E. Bolton of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been discussing Drake’s visit with his students at Berkeley and 
reminding them that, before he left, Drake put up a brass plate naming 
and claiming New Albion for Elizabeth and that he fastened in the plate 
a silver sixpence bearing the queen’s likeness. Half in earnest and half 
in jest, he urged them to cross the bay to beautiful Marin County and 
find the plate or sixpence. 


Early in February, 1937, Mr. Beryle Shinn, a young store clerk from 
Oakland, approached Bolton about an inscribed brass plate, about 5 x 8 
inches and an eighth of an inch thick, which he had picked up in Marin 
County in late June or early July of 1936, thinking that he might use it to 
repair a sprung door on his car. He took it home, where he and friends 
rubbed away enough of the encrustment on the plate to decipher the name 


1Sir Francis Drake's Voyage around the World (San Francisco, 1926). 
TR a summary see W. J. Harte in History, new series, XX, March, 1936, 

8G. C. Davidson, Identification of Sir Francis Drake’s Anchorage on the Coast 
of California in the Year 1579 (California Historical Society Papers, part Jy oan 
Francisco, 1890). 
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“Francis Drake”, whereupon someone suggested that Professor Bolton 
might be interested in seeing it. Shinn was not a student and his delay of 
over seven months demonstrated his ignorance of the possible value of 
his discovery. 

Bolton’s immediate concern was to secure the plate for the University 
and State of California rather than have it fall to some wealthy individual 
or serve as advertising for some hotel or railway company. He appealed 
to Allen L. Chickering, president of the California Historical Society, who 
recruited a group of friends in San Francisco to buy the plate. Shinn 
never asked or set a price for his discovery and the San Francisco group 
satisfied themselves that he was not a party to a hoax. Bolton argued that 
the plate itself, with its notches for spikes and its jagged hole with 
flanges to hold a sixpence, and the inscription, which exactly fitted the 
general description of Drake’s visit and of the setting-up of a plate given 
by Fletcher, made it extremely likely that the discovery was an authentic 
one. Chickering’s group paid Shinn $3,500 for the plate and the whole 
story was made public at a luncheon on April 6, 1937. The California 
Historical Society on that day issued an elaborate and beautifully printed 
booklet containing Bolton’s address, some supporting materials, good 
maps, and fine illustrations.* 

It is hardly necessary to add that this publication has been, and will 
continue to be, closely studied by interested scholars and that controversy 
concerning it will be vigorous for some time. But announcement of the 
discovery had another kind of effect as well. Letters and telephone 
messages began pouring in about all kinds of discoveries which the tellers 
thought might be related to the plate. An ancient vessel had been 
excavated here, an English brass ship’s bell was said to be there, there 
were remnants of a stone fort at such and such a place, and extensive 
relics of an Indian village at another. Much of all this was irrelevant, but 
two discoveries bore very directly on the situation in hand. 

Bolton’s telephone rang late on the night after the announcement and 
his caller announced that he had picked up the missing sixpence some 
years before near Bolinas Bay. He was a painter who found many of his 
subjects in Marin County. Bolton hurried down to his home only to be 
presented with an almost unworn Elizabethan silver coin of 1573, but a 
threepence instead of a sixpence! This discovery pretty well disposed of 
the possibility that Shinn had found the plate in situ. He had picked it 
up on a rocky little hillock about four or five hundred yards west of the 
road which cuts across the base of the San Quentin Peninsula, well inside 
the northern section of San Francisco Bay. This situation was close to 
a bay and a creek mouth which would have been a suitable refuge for 
Drake, but Bolton had been careful to point out that the Indians might 
easily and naturally have carried the plate there from its original position 
on the outer coast. 

Almost immediately a still more surprising revelation came from a 
San Francisco banker named Leon Bocqueraz, who sent word to Chick- 
ering that his chauffeur had found the plate in 1933 over near Drake’s 
Bay. Bocqueraz had been hunting at Laguna Ranch in that vicinity and 


4Drake’s Plate of Brass (California Historical Society Special Publication no. 
13, San Francisco, 1937). 
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his waiting chauffeur, William Caldeira, had picked up the plate at a 
spot about four miles from where Davidson had argued that Drake had 
landed. Caldeira showed the plate to the weary Bocqueraz, they even 
deciphered a little of the lettering on the plate, and it was tossed into the 
back of the car. Bocqueraz forgot the matter, however, and Caldeira, 
deciding that it was unimportant, threw the plate away one day along the 
road near San Quentin. Both men distinctly remembered the jagged hole 
for the sixpence. Yet Caldeira could not have thrown the plate to the 
place where Shinn found it. At least one other person, therefore, must 
have handled the plate between 1933 and 1936. There ought to be a 
moral or two for historians and antiquarians in this fantastic tale. 

Those who read Bolton’s address will find that he does not subscribe 
absolutely to the authenticity of the plate. His position might fairly be 
described as leaving the task of disproof to others. Shinn, who alone 
profited by the discovery, had clearly not planned a hoax. The modest 
size and rough, irregular character of the plate, just the sort of fragment 
which an anxious armourer sergeant, with a long journey ahead of him, 
might have grudgingly given to his commander; the lettering, crudely 
and hastily inscribed with a cold chisel; the extensive weathering of the 
plate ; and the quite subtle correspondence of its inscription with Fletcher’s 
narrative made for a strong presumption of authenticity. 

The doubts which have arisen are connected with the orthography, 
the phrasing, and the spelling of the inscription. All of these matters 
were in a transitional state in 1579, but somehow or other the inscription 
gives the impression of a relatively modern statement rather curiously 
“antiqued”. No doubt palaeographers are going to raise all the moot 
points—the use of “i” instead of “y”, the absence of the “y” substitute 
for “th”, the spelling of “her’’ with two r’s, the scattering of extra e’s, 
the phrasing of the salutation and the date, etc., etc. There seem to be 
two ways to settle these doubts pretty conclusively, however, and at the 
beginning of May arrangements were being made to adopt them. 

In the first place, modern metallurgists can carry out extremely close 
analysis, both of metals and of their oxidation. They could apparently in 
this case demonstrate whether the brass of the plate has the same principal 
constituents and impurities as sixteenth-century English or Iberian brass. 
Even more important in the problem of a possible hoax, they could 
approximately measure the age of the heavy oxidation on the plate. In 
the second place, a great deal can be learned from microscopical examina- 
tion of inscriptions, both as to the graving tool and as to the age of the 
weathering on the edges of the cuts. If and when such examinations are 
made by the accepted experts in these methods, and if their decisions 
assign plate and inscription to the sixteenth century, the vagaries of 
phraseology and spelling can be put down to some eccentric in Drake’s 
company. 

Meanwhile no one, perhaps least of all Bolton, is going to take a 
decided stand. California, like the rest of the world, has had its share 
of historical fakes. There have always been mischievous persons who 
love to create mysteries even at no profit to themselves and even when the 
items causing the mystery might not be discovered within their life-times. 
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Perhaps, therefore, the best way to conclude this brief communication is 
to reprint the inscription so that members of this Association may puzzle 
over it while the experts do their work. 


BEE IT KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS 
IVNE 1721579 
BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND IN THE NAME OF HERR 
MAIESTY QVEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND AND HERR 
SV CCE SoORS FOREVER? TAKESPOSSESSION: OF THIS 
KINGDOME WHOSE KING AND PEOPLE FREELY RE- 
SIGNET HEIR RIGHT AND TITLE IN THE WHOLE LAND 
VNTO HERR MAIESTIES KEEPEING NOW NAMED BY 
ME AN TO BEE KNOWNE VNTO ALL MEN AS NOVA 
ALBION. 
FRANCIS DRAKE 


Hole for 
Silver 
Sixpence 


THE COMMON MAN IN THE ERA OF THE REBELLION 
IN UPPER CANADA 


By Frep LANDON 


The purpose of this paper is to look in upon the common man of the 
era of 1837 in Upper Canada, who, in the crisis of that year, marched out 
with Mackenzie or Duncombe, or rallied to the side of Sir Francis Head, 
or, as was more generally the case, stayed at home and mended his fences. 
The term “common man” must not be interpreted to mean any inferior 
group in the province; it includes those who farmed and worked at trades 
or kept shop; those who attended horse races or wrestling matches as 
well as those who attended revival meetings; those who came from the 
United States as well as those from the British Isles; the stage-driver, 
the inn-keeper, the doctor, the missionary, the postmaster, the editor of 
the local paper; the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Quaker; the 
people of whom Abraham Lincoln said that God must have loved them 
because he made so many of them. Most of these people had some point 
of view upon the main issues of 1837 and in the mass they must have had 
some influence upon those issues. We have studied intensively the policies 
and activities in this period of the Colonial Office and the Upper Canada 
assembly and legislative council. But how much do we know, for example, 
concerning the point of view of the Yarmouth Quakers or the Lobo Town- 
ship Scotch or the London Township Orangemen? Here were three 
groups within a comparatively few miles of each other who, in December, 
1837, took quite different attitudes towards the troubles of the day. How 
much do we know about the miniature Family Compacts which were to 
be found here and there throughout the province, adept at feathering their 
nests, basking in the sunshine of official favour and in some cases con- 
tributing quite as much to local discontent as anything that was done by 
the more famous group which surrounded the lieutenant-governor at York. 


The ordinary reader still tends to interpret the words ‘Rebellion of 
1837” as referring to certain military events at the city of Toronto where 
an attempt to overturn the provincial government was thwarted by the 
action of certain loyal people who did not wish to see the government 
overturned, at least not by Mackenzie. This version of events persists 
because it offers a simple explanation of what is really complex and 
because it also provides an interesting villain. But is it really so simple as 
that? We know that the period of the thirties witnessed important demo- 
cratic movements in Great Britain and on the continent, while in the 
United States, more close at hand, there was a transformation of society 
that affected not only government but almost every other phase of human 
thought and activity. To these American changes has been given the 
name Jacksonian Democracy, though every student of American history 
would recognize that Jackson was the product rather than the creator of 
the new democratic spirit and that he “rode into power on a tide of forces 
that had been gathering strength for more than a decade and which he 
had done little or nothing to bring into being”. 


In Upper Canada William Lyon Mackenzie was the most prominent 
figure in the agitations that coincided with Jackson’s presidency in the 
United States and the Mackenzie uprising took place in the year in which 
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Jackson retired from office. In the case of Mackenzie, just as in the case 
of Jackson, there has been a tendency to make him the creator of condi- 
tions of which he was actually rather the reflection. In the United States 
a new party arose in Jackson’s time, made up of diverse elements but 
having one common bond, hatred of the president. In Upper Canada the 
Family Compact lost no time in fixing upon Mackenzie the responsibility 
for the rebellion, knowing how much easier it is to place blame upon an 
individual than upon a group. Mackenzie’s subsequent absurdities, at 
Niagara and in the United States, strengthened the idea that he was 
chiefly responsible for the Upper Canada troubles and this tradition has 
come down to our own day. 

The correct estimate of Mackenzie would be that he was first and 
last an agitator. He cannot be credited with leadership in any of the more 
prominent issues before 1837. That leadership was assumed by Gourlay, 
Ryerson, the Bidwells, Robert Baldwin, and lesser figures. But Mac- 
kenzie was adept at seizing other people’s ideas and promulgating them 
as his own, though his great weakness was that he could place evils in no 
order of importance. Ryerson said of him that “every evil which he 
discerned was in his estimation truly an evil and all evils were about of 
equal magnitude. ... He felt a longing desire to right the wrongs which 
he saw everywhere around him. This, therefore, constituted, as he 
believed, his mission as a public man in Canada.” 

The source of Mackenzie’s basic political theories and ideas has been 
given careful investigation by Professor R. A. MacKay, who points out 
that from the year 1824 Mackenzie became more North American in his 
point of view and that the reforms which he thereafter urged were those 
which had already been achieved in many of the states and were being 
agitated for in others. In addition to his reading of American periodicals, 
Mackenzie made personal contact with the United States by an extended 
visit in the summer of 1829. During this visit he met many public men, 
including President Jackson, and was “highly impressed with economic 
conditions and with the apparent simplicity and cheapness of govern- 
ment”? There has been a tendency of late to discount the influence of 
Jacksonian democracy upon developments in Upper Canada during the 
thirties, but it is not at all necessary that there should be in Mackenzie’s 
political theories an analogy with American political theory in order to 
connect these concurrent North American movements towards greater 
democracy. So far as Upper Canada was concerned, it was not Washing- 
ton and the White House that exerted the influence but the newer states 
of the West. Indeed, throughout the thirties and forties the agency of 
the national government at Washington was reduced to a minimum. The 
charter of the Bank of the United States was allowed to expire in 1836. 
Jackson vetoed legislation for internal improvements and thereby stopped 
such development under national auspices. Even the tariff, though it 
continued protective in character, was a compromise between sectional 
interests rather than a well thought out plan for developing industry.f 
Since the national government failed to meet their demands, the people 


1Egerton Ryerson, Story of My Life (Toronto, 1884), 186-75 
2°The Political Ideas of William Lyon DT (Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, Feb., 1937, 12-3). 
: 8C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850 (New York, 1927), 34-5. 
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turned, where it was possible, to the state governments which throughout 
this period were the scene of great activity in debate and in legislation. 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and the other states of the West were dealing with 
the very subjects that were of greatest interest to the common man in 
Upper Canada: non-sectarian common schools, roads and bridges, solemni- 
zation of marriage, the franchise and elections, tenure of office, and free- 
dom of religion. It was the state, not the national government at Washing- 
ton which was legislating in those fields which most closely touched the 
life of the individual, and though the common man in Upper Canada may 
not have known much of the reign of King Andrew the First at the White 
House, he had only to spend an evening at the nearest tavern or inn to 
learn from some American immigrant or traveller what was going on in 
the neighbouring states. 

Here we have indicated one of the means by which the spread of 
ideas took place. To-day we are subjected to the influence of such 
agencies as the press and radio, public assembly, and easy facilities of 
travel. None of these, except public assembly, was common in the thirties. 
The part played by the press is particularly possible of exaggeration. 
Though there were more than a score of newspapers published in the 
province in the early thirties, they were all weeklies, most of them with 
but a limited local circulation and not all of them attempting any serious 
comment upon the public affairs of the province. The majority of the 
people of the province did not see a newspaper of any kind regularly and 
even those who had access to newspapers sometimes found their days so 
occupied with other tasks that they could give little time to this occupa- 
tion. The Rev. William Proudfoot, an educated and intelligent man, 
records more than once in his diary that he had not read a newspaper in 
some time, simply because he was otherwise busily occupied. 

A continuous and effective agency in the spread of ideas was the 
tavern or inn. The erection of a school-house generally preceded that of 
a church or chapel in Upper Canada but earlier than either came the mill 
and the tavern. The school-house usually touched only the children, the 
church influenced a settled group, but the tavern, open frequently on Sun- 
days as well as week days, saw a steady procession of newcomers, few of 
them remaining more than a night but all of them bringing some tidings 
of the outside world, to be retailed again and again by the inn-keeper who, 
in many cases, would be found to be an American. In the records of 
travel of the thirties there are constant references to the inns and to con- 
versation with strangers, and also mention of evenings spent about the 
fireside with much debate and discussion. 

A similar source of ideas was the constant addition to the community 
of newcomers from the British Isles and from the United States, part of 
the large immigration of the period. In proportion to the number of 
settlers at the beginning of the decade, the number of immigrants was 
large. The opportunities for contact with people from the outside world 
were numerous and in a time of starved social life these contacts were 
more appreciated than they would be to-day. 

One of the most effective agencies for disseminating ideas, however, 
was the public assembly of the people, of whatever type this might be. 
The religious service and the revivals, the militia muster, the temperance 
society, the bee, the agricultural fair, the meeting of the court of quarter 
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sessions, all these occasions brought people together and gave just such 
opportunity for interchange of news and ideas as similar gatherings do 
even in our own day. Despite the scarcity of ministers of religion, there 
were numerous religious assemblies held in school-houses, in homes, and 
not infrequently in barns. Political gatherings were less numerous than 
at a later period but frequently became riotous in character as bitterness 
of political feeling increased. 

The moral conditions of Upper Canada in the era of the rebellion 
were the subject of special comment at the time, since church leaders of 
the day placed much of the blame for the outbreak upon the lack of 
religious agencies within the province, or, more maliciously, placed the 
blame upon the fanatical doctrines of their competitors in the field. 
Extreme views with regard to the morals of Upper Canada are likely to 
be unsafe. The traditional piety of the forefathers, so often dwelt upon 
at anniversary gatherings, requires qualifications. A contrasting picture 
of Upper Canada in terms of traditional frontier life would be equally 
inaccurate. It would be a safe judgment to say that the morals of Upper 
Canada a hundred years ago were in general about the same as they are 
to-day, with this difference, that for the more primitive sins which were 
then more conspicuous we have managed to find some new forms of 
digression from the straight and narrow path. 

Doctor Thomas Rolph published in 1836 a statement of criminal 
statistics for the years 1830-5, The trials included 47 murder, 20 man- 
slaughter, 10 rape, 53 felony, 13 arson, 25 forgery, 17 perjury, 266 
larceny, and 28 horse-stealing. The number of murder charges appears 
large but the others are not abnormal.* Offences such as assault and 
battery, which were very numerous, were dealt with by the courts of 
quarter sessions. 

Every denominational group which was active in Upper Canada dwelt 
in its reports upon the religious destitution of the province, but this rather 
generally referred to the lack of church buildings and the absence of 
formal congregational organization. More remote parts of the province 
might not see a preacher or missionary of any denomination for months 
at a time, but this was not true of the more settled portions and in the 
towns there were frequently three, four, or even more separate congrega- 
tions. School-houses were often utilized for meeting places and there 
were even instances of union church buildings. 

The lack of Sabbath observance shocked the ministers and also 
shocked many of the newcomers from the British Isles who had been 
accustomed to see the day decently observed. In 1819 John Goldie, then 
visiting Canada, wrote: “It must give uneasiness to any person who has 
any regard for religion to witness the general inattention to even the 
external duties of the Sabbath, both in the States and in Canada. Instead 
of preserving a tolerably decent behaviour on that day, it is commonly 
spent in drinking, shooting, fishing, or some such amusement, and that 
even by many who consider themselves to have good moral character. 
Any person newly arrived would not recognize the Sabbath at all. No 


4Thomas Rolph, A Brief Account together with Observations, made during a 
Visit in the West Indies, and a Tour through the Umted States of America, in Parts 
of the Years 1832-33; together with a Statistical Account of Upper Canada (Dundas, 
1836), appendix, n.p. 
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doubt there are many people who behave otherwise, but they certainly are 
in the minority.’® 

The Rev. William Proudfoot was in York on Good Friday of 1833 
and though the shops were closed, which he attributed to the influence 
of the Episcopal Church, the day was one of feasting and sport. Yet it 
was much quieter, he observed, than the preceding Sabbath when there 
was much loitering and disorderly conduct on the streets. “The Canadians 
grudge the observance of the Sabbath”, was his comment. A few days 
before, in Elgin County, he had noted in his diary that he had never in his 
life seen a Sabbath less observed as it ought to be.® 

Writing shortly after the rebellion year, John R. Godley said of con- 
ditions in Upper Canada: “There is much to lament in the religious condi- 
tions of most of the rural districts, as must always be the case where the 
population is much scattered, and allowed to outgrow the supply of 
ecclesiastical administration. From never having the subject forced upon 
them, they begin to forget it, gradually neglect the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, or else employ it as a day simply of bodily relaxation and 
amusement, omit to have their children baptized, and end by living as 
though they had no religion at all.” 

The prevalence of drinking and the evils that grew out of drinking 
in this period are well known. At such assemblages of people as bees and 
militia musters, drinking was carried to great excess. When the Rev. 
William Proudfoot raised a barn on his little farm in Middlesex County 
in 1833 he had the assistance of the people of his community, who spent 
three days on the job. Of the first day he says: “The people wrought 
very well in the morning, but after dinner they did very little.’ Of the 
second day’s operations he writes: “There were more today than yester- 
day, yet they did far less work, owing to their having had too much 
whiskey, I suppose. There were many who came for no other purpose 
than to drink whiskey.” At the end of the third day he recorded in his 
diary: “And now that the raising is over, I am able to form my own 
opinion of these bees. From first to last there have been at this raising the 
work of ninety men for one day, which was the very least about two thirds 
more than was necessary. . . . Many of the people came for the sole 
purpose of drinking, and never once assisted in lifting a log. Many of 
them got drunk. There was such a quantity of swearing and low 
buffoonery that the whole thing was very painful. Upon the whole I 
would never again make a bee if I could help it.” 

The wide-spread use of hard liquor was accompanied by much fighting 
and other disorderly practices. W. H. Merritt, promoter of the Welland 
Canal, said of conditions: “At every bee, every militia training, even at 
our dances, swearing, cursing, quarreling, fighting, biting and even gouging 
was of common occurrence.’® 

The efforts of organized religion to combat such evils as have been 
described and to aid the isolated settlers form an appealing phase of the 


5John Goldie, Diary of a Journey through Upper Canada and Some of the 
New England States, 1819 (Toronto, 1897), 55. 
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early religious history of the province. At the same time, however, a 
most distracting and dividing conflict was under way between the several 
denominations over such questions as clergy reserves, clerical control of 
education, the solemnization of marriage, and, after 1837, over the nice 
question of loyalty. It is not a pretty picture that presents itself. 

The most spectacular quarrel was that between the Church of England 
and the Methodists, or, perhaps more accurately, between John Strachan 
and Egerton Ryerson as the doughty champions of those two bodies. A 
century of repetition has built up the tradition of a bold and courageous 
Ryerson storming the Strachan castle of privilege and eventually breaking 
down its walls. That tradition may gain added strength with the recent 
appearance of a highly documented life of Ryerson because the other side 
of the story has yet to be adequately presented. 

There is good reason to believe that the Church of England in Canada 
would have been much more democratic in its policy in this earlier period 
had it been less dependent upon, and less under the control of, the Society 
for the Propogation of the Gospel. The S.P.G. at this time was in close 
harmony in its religious policies with the political policies of the Colonial 
Office. The Society greatly influenced the church policies in Upper 
Canada and to have run counter to it would have been to risk the financial 
support which it gave. The late Professor A. H. Young believed that 
domination from London, a truly “baneful domination” in this instance, 
was responsible for many things that were done by Archdeacon Strachan 
which at the time and since excited criticism. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Professor Young did not live to write the life of John Strachan to 
which he devoted so many years. Had we this biography to place beside 
that of Egerton Ryerson, we would approach the study of the period with 
greater confidence. Departing from more generally accepted judgments, 
Professor Young believed that there was a distinct strain of democracy in 
Strachan but that powerful external influences forced him into positions 
in which he seemed to be the very personification of special privilege. 

That some at least of the clergy of the Church of England believed 
that a more democratic organization would better suit the conditions of 
Upper Canada is recorded by the Rev. Isaac Fidler, rector of Thornhill. 
“Many of the Episcopal ministers of Canada”, he wrote, “think favorably 
of the American church, and imagine that, if their own were made to 
approximate more clearly to it in church government, they would find it 
become more flourishing and interest more warmly the lay members of 
its body. More energy would, they thought, be thereby infused into it, 
and its measures invigorated,”® 


Isaac Fidler, Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners and Emigra- 
tions in the United States and Canada made during Residence there im 1832 (London, 
1833), 426-7. Archdeacon Strachan’s point of view on the limitations caused by 
the close connection of church and state given by Fidler is as follows: “The Arch- 
deacon of York, in Upper Canada, was of the opinion that the system of church 
government, which connects church and state so closely together as to admit of no 
trifling alterations being made without the intervention of Parliament, is untenable 
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Religious controversy weakened, and to some degree tended to dis- 
credit, the representatives of the denominations which were engaged in it 
but there was another phase of denominational rivalry which was equally 
unpleasant. This was the unholy delight shown by the clergy of one 
denomination in adding to their number strollers from other folds. Both 
the practice and the apparent gratification that arise therefrom have 
persisted into our own day, but in an era when large sections of the 
province were without regular religious ministrations these proselytizing 
efforts appear particularly obnoxious. Yet the effort was, in many cases, 
actuated by a sincere belief that to snatch the erring one from the doctrines 
which he professed was to save him from destruction. “T deeply lament’, 
wrote the Rev. William Proudfoot, an earnest Presbyterian, “the ascen- 
dancy which Methodists have acquired in this country. Their doctrines 
are frightfully in opposition to the grand, the glorious doctrines of the 
Gospel.’° He was shocked to find that a Presbyterian church in York 
permitted Methodists to come to communion and still more shocked when 
he was informed that at least one Methodist had been at the table when 
he assisted the resident minister. On the effects of Methodism he writes: 


I have fancied that in every place where I have preached where 
Methodism prevails, that the people are exceedingly careless in hearing 
the Word, whether it is because I have not given them the highly 
seasoned food which they are accustomed to, because they care not 
for scriptural statements, I know not, but the fact is as I have stated 
it. The Methodists have had almost no opposition the whole of the 
people in the Townships, on the lake side, and the majority of the 
people do not even profess religion and these are the men who are 
said to have done good, and who tell of the good they have done. 
Something must be done to dislodge these pretenders, these so distant 
preachers. The country will never become Christian till these fellows 
be dislodged.™* 


We must recognize, however, that there was another side to the 
picture. This same dour old Scot, with all his bigotry and narrowness of 
mind, possessed the spirit of the true missionary and it is a most engaging 
picture that he has left us of the first administration of the Sacrament to 
his little congregation in the village of London: 


June Ist, 1833. When I went into London, the meeting house 
was full and many outside. It was judged proper to have the service 
outside. The people in a twinkling made a pulpit outside—boards 
laid upon two casks—seats were placed all around and the audience 
all comfortably seated. Preached from Luke 23: 33, ‘And they cruci- 
fied Him”. The sermon went off well. I fenced the tables also out 
of doors. ... After the fencings we went into the meeting house. 
There were four table services. I also gave an address after the 
service was over. The place was not very convenient for the service, 
but I never saw a Sacrament conducted with more external decorum. 
I was much afraid of disorderly behaviour at the outdoor service, 
10Diary of the Rev. William Proudfoot, April 20, 1833. 
11Diary of the Rev. William Proudfoot, March 24, 1833. 
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but was happily disappointed. I did not give an evening sermon— 
lest I should weary the people, I had already spoken for six hours. 


A pleasant picture of a Sunday service in the backwoods in 1834 is 
given by D. Wilkie in his Sketches of a Summer Trip: “The farmers as 
they arrived, some from many miles distance, threw the bridles of their 
horses over a convenient stump or branch at the door, quaffed a bowl of 
water from a pailful placed at the roadside, on the root of a fallen tree, 
and then, Bible in hand, slipped into their places with all the unobtrusive 
simplicity of the Covenanters of old. When the solemn chant of the 
unsophisticated Psalmody rose from the lips of the little flock, it presented 
a vivid and pleasant picture of the primitive Church of Scotland in the 
olden time.’’” 

And where may one find a more living picture of the church militant 
than that left by John Carroll describing the closing scene of a conference 
of Methodist preachers: 


Anticipating the time when the Bishop would announce their 
appointments, the preachers came to the church with their horses and 
saddle-bags, ready to start for their homes as soon as they should 
learn their destination. The larger number of them were on horse- 
back ; and forming near the church in regular order, two abreast, they 
slowly moved away over the hill and out of sight, soon to separate, 
however, and disperse to their several fields of labor, probably never 
all to meet again. 

Our equipage for the battle field was a portmanteau and valise; 
in them we stored our wearing apparel, Bible and what other books 
we were able to get, and but a few dollars in our pockets. Our out- 
ward dress and appearance when mounted gave us the name of the 
Methodist cavalry.?? 


In any analysis of the causes of unrest in Upper Canada in the period 
before 1837, emphasis is properly laid upon the constitutional aspects of 
the situation because the faults of the constitution had ramifications which 
extended even to the daily life of the humble settler in remote districts. 
The land question seemed to be ever present in one form or another. The 
clergy reserves, the crown reserves, and the large blocks of land allotted 
to friends of the government interfered with the life of the small farmer 
who paid taxes and did road work, from both of which some other people 
seemed to be absolved. The land policy of Upper Canada abounded in 
mistakes, the chief of which was the lavish alienation, so that in the end 
a large area was held by absentee owners who did nothing to improve 
their holdings, but merely held it for speculative purposes. Benedict 
Arnold, of American Revolutionary War fame, received 5000 acres in 
Gwillimbury North and East as a retired colonel, with an additional grant 
of 8,400 acres in Elmsley Township in the names of his wife and children. 
Two sons also received 2000 acres each, so that the total amount received 
by the traitor to the American colonial cause was 15,400 acres. In the 


12D, Wilkie, Sketches of a Summer Trip to New York and the Canadas 
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Talbot Settlement on the north shore of Lake Erie, the eccentric Colonel 
Talbot long kept two fine townships almost entirely out of settlement, 
holding them back for his own profit and sending applicants for land off 
to other sections. When called to account from time to time, his device 
was to secure intervention on his behalf by influential friends in England, 
a method which was invariably successful. It is not without significance 
that Doctor Duncombe’s force in 1837 was recruited almost entirely from 
the area over which Colonel Thomas Talbot held sway. 

Land speculation had made its appearance in Upper Canada in the 
first decade of the province’s history when the executive council had to 
refuse applications from many people who did not intend to be settlers. 
But even with such care as was exercised, abuses soon began to creep in, 
among them some which had official sanction from London. In the end 
Upper Canada became a Paradise for the land speculators who were 
eventually able to enlist the help of government servants at York. “A 
half pay officer in Canada”, writing in the Umited Service Journal of 
January, 1839, declared that it was notorious in Canada that every clerk 
in every public office was speculating in public lands in the name of 
some friend. This was the reason that so little land seemed to be avail- 
able for the ordinary settler. Writing again in the February, 1839, issue 
he drew attention to the enormous number of United Empire Loyalist 
rights being granted. “The number of claims of this nature established 
within the last few years is truly miraculous”, he said, adding that when 
new surveys were made the best lots were gone at once under U.E.L. 
rights and immigrants had no choice. Speculators merely held the lands 
for a rise in value. 

When the public departments at York were investigated in the year 
after the rebellion, reference was made in the report to the “system of 
partiality, favoritism and corruption” in the surveyor-general’s department, 
“begun at an early date and continued, with but few interruptions, up to 
the present time”.# J. G. Chewett, of the surveyor-general’s department, 
in his statement said: “The system upon which lands have been granted 
was the greatest prostitution of the sovereign’s bounty ever practiced in 
any country. The intentions of the sovereign’s will evidently appear, from 
the instructions given for the settlement of the country, wise and guarded 
—but the system pursued was corrupt; actual settlement was required 
upon the grants, but the influence of interest obtained for individuals 
whose claim could not exceed 200 acres large grants to themselves and 
their families, dead parents as well as infants who never lived to walk out 
of their cradles had orders-in-council passed in their names and their 
families eventually obtained the lands.”?® Of the operations of the chief 
clerk in the office of the commissioner of crown lands it was stated that 
“his policy has secured for him a numerous band of partizans, as the list 
of names he was able to command when soliciting . . . the appointment 
of Surveyor-General sufficiently testifies’’.* 

During the years after 1830 the speculative land fever rapidly spread, 


‘Report on public departments, 5th session, 13th parliament, 1840, 233. 
151bid., 247. The Cobourg Reformer said: “Whenever he [a settler] buys his 
land, whether from the Crown or The Canada Company, more or less fraud is mixed 
up sie as a from the transaction” (quoted in St. Thomas Liberal, Aug. 8, 1833). 
id., 20. 
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despite the fact that many settlers were in deplorable economic conditions. 
Travellers reported that small settlers were offering their holdings at 
prices that were sometimes lower than the upset price at the public sales. 


Patrick Shirreff had much to say concerning the situation as he found 
it in 1833. 


To the system of disposing of land by credit [he wrote] much of 
the wretchedness and poverty of the present Canadian landholders 
may be justly attributed. The experience of the United States 
government demonstrated this, and a law was passed to abolish credit 
on the price of land. 

Much land is held by absentee proprietors, or the members of 
the party who sway the councils of the province. It is commonly 
in the hands of agents empowered to sell. The prices are generally 
higher than crown lands and credit unlimited. . . . There is never 
any hesitation in selling land to a man without capital, as the rights 
are withheld. Every tree which is cut down enhances the value of 
the property which is unproductive while they are standing. When a 
settler absconds after some years residence, a case by no means rare, 
the proprietor derives great advantage from his operations. ... In 
almost every district people are found anxious to sell land, and small 
farms may be bought on cheaper terms than land belonging to the 
Crown, Canada Company, or large proprietors, more especially if 
cash is paid. Indeed the necessities of many people are so urgent, 
and credit so general, that an individual with cash in his pocket may 
drive a good bargain at all times. . . . The whole system of settling 
land in Canada has been bad for many years.** 


Shirreff had much more to say upon the abuses in the government’s 
land policies but the above will serve to illustrate his criticisms. Some of 
the accompaniments of modern land booms were present in this era in 
Upper Canada. John Howison reported that in embryo towns in Upper 
Canada he had been shown sites for universities, hospitals, and churches 
before even a hotel had been erected. Evidence could be multiplied to 
show the prevalence of land speculation. Some of the fever was caught 
from the Western States where a wild orgy was in progress, soon to be 
given a disastrous check by Jackson’s “specie circular” in the summer of 
1836. Another factor was the disproportionate idea held by settlers as to 
the actual value of land. In Upper Canada the immigrant from the British 
Isles, hitherto a servant, once he had acquired land felt that he had become 
a proprietor, equal to his former master. Land was therefore viewed as 
a sort of deity capable of raising the poor to a better station. In this 
respect it was not unlike the populist deification of silver in the Western 
States forty-five years ago. Behind the religious agitation concerning the 
disposal of the clergy reserves, there was doubtless also much land jobbing 
influence, just as behind the Populist’s free silver demands lay the personal 
interests of the Western silver producers. à 

A special grievance in connection with the disposal of public lands 
was aired in the St. Thomas Liberal in the summer of 1833. The Liberal 


17Patrick Shirreff, A Tour through North America, together with a Compre- 
hensive View of the Canadas and United States as adapted for Agricultural Emigra- 
tion (Edinburgh, 1835), 362-5. 
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stated that a sale of lands in Oxford County had been announced to take 
place at Hamilton and that to this sale there had come prospective 
purchasers from points fifty and sixty miles distant, only to find the 
auction postponed from day to day until they were forced to leave. After- 
wards a group of half-pay officers who could afford to lounge around until 
the coast was clear obtained at a low rate a large portion of the lands that 
had been announced for sale. The same abuse happened at a sale advertised 
to be held at Chatham. “No class of individuals”, said the Liberal, “profit 
so much by this grand humbug of ‘Lands sold at public auction’ as the 
military officers who have retired to the province on half pay... . The 
land granting system in this province has ever been a subject of loud com- 
plaint; it is well-known to have hitherto been one of the strongest holds 
of corruption and to have developed more fully the operations, extent and 
objects of government favoritism than perhaps any other of the very 
many prolific sources of partial, illiberal legislation.” 

Grievances, whether of the land or of whatever origin, would have 
contributed less to unrest had there not been the widespread feeling of 
frustration which is reflected so often in the comment of the times. Mac- 
kenzie and his friends felt that they were opposed by an entrenched enemy 
when they criticized the Family Compact. But there were miniature 
Family Compacts, or shall we say, branches of the Family Compact in 
communities quite other than the provincial capital. The St. Thomas 
Liberal, already quoted from, said in 1833: 


The county of Middlesex, from its first settlement up to this 
moment, has been controlled by two distinguished individuals, as 
absolutely and despotically as is the petty sovereignty of a German 
despot. This they have been enabled to do through the immense 
influence their high official stations give them. Magistrates, officers 
of the excise, surveyors, militia officers, commissioners to carry the 
appropriations of public money into effect, all are appointed through 
the recommendations and influence of these sages of the District— 
thus forming a host of worthies who are ever at the beck of their 
Patrons. We assert without fear of contradiction, that the Hon. 
Colonel Talbot rules with a more absolute sway, and his power is 
infinitely more to be dreaded than that of the King of Great Britain. 

It is the fear of this Iron rule that has controlled our former 
elections—except at the elections of Messrs. Rolph and Matthews, 
then the people aroused from their lethargy and braved the power 
that had so long oppressed them.’® 


Frustration may easily become the prelude to violence, which is 
excellently illustrated by the fact that in 1836 the Talbot Settlement was a 
hotbed of unrest and one of the most seriously disturbed portions of the 
province in the time of the uprising. Encumbered with the débris of 
worn-out institutions, the people of Upper Canada were restricted in the 
actual practice of citizenship. We hear much in these days of education 
for citizenship, but the only real and effective education for citizenship 
lies in its actual practice. One of the early fruits of the Reform Bill of 
1832 was the remodelling of the ancient corporations by the- Municipal 
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Reform Act, whereby in place of the old governing bodies, based on very 
narrow franchises, town councils were established, elected by all the rate- 
payers. In Upper Canada one of the greatest of Sydenham’s reforms 
was the establishment of local self-government, though this was opposed 
by the reactionary Tories of the day as a dangerous concession to “re- 
publican principles”. The new district councils took over many powers 
and functions of the old courts of quarter sessions, which since the begin- 
ning of the province had been both legal and municipal agencies. At once 
opportunity was given for training men in local administration, and 
through that schooling they received preparation for political activities in 
larger fields. But this was after the rebellion was over. Prior to the 
rebellion the courts of quarter sessions, appointed by the government and 
therefore in general sympathetic to government policies, formed little 
strongholds of Toryism that held back the rising tide of democratic feeling. 
This lack of opportunity for actual participation in local government meant 
a lack of opportunity for that orderly clash of opinion and eventual com- 
promise which distinguishes English-speaking communities in general to- 
day. There was lack of opportunity for coming into the open and utter- 
ing what the old Greeks called the “word said into the middle”; what 
Milton meant when he said: 


That is true liberty, when free-born men 
Having to advise the public may speak free.1® 


In place of open expression of opinion, there developed the practice 
of violence in dealing with political opponents, an evil practice which 
brought dire results in the Canadas as late as 1849. In the election of 
1836 it was conspicuous, though it might properly be claimed that no 
wilder demagogue appeared in that election than the representative of the 
crown, Sir Francis Bond Head. His appeals to prejudice, suspicion, and 
fear were of the boldest character. He openly spread the idea that an 
enemy was about to attack the province. “In the name of every regiment 
of militia in Upper Canada I publicly promulgate—Let them come if 
they dare.”?° A writer of this period has aptly said: “The method of Sir 
Francis Head, that of appealing to the people, was itself a great tribute 
to the power of democracy and a presage of its victory.” 

The turbulence of the election of 1836 may be illustrated by the 
events in the village of London, of which there remains a fairly extensive 
record. The disorder at London may not have been typical of the province 
at large, but it serves to illustrate the bitterness which had developed in 
this particular community and for which there were probably counterparts 
elsewhere. We have this picturesque description of the election preserved 
for us in a contemporary journal: 


The magistrates ceased to do their duty and a general riot ensued 
every day that the polls were open. I attended the election on 
Saturday, the last day... . A procession headed by a Negro with 


19See Ernest Barker, “Education for Citizenship” (University of London, 
Institute of Education, Studies and Reports, X, London, 1936, 12-3). 

20Reply to the address of the electors of the home district. 

21Aileen Dunham, Political Unrest in Upper Canada 1815-1836 (London, 
1927), 188. 
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a national standard waving it, and at the same time shouting an offer 
of five pounds for any Liberal heads. This procession turned out to 
be an Orange mob who commenced beating a number of Liberals who 
were taken up for dead. Two hours before the polls closed Member 
Parke had to be rescued by a guard and marched to a place of safety 
and Member Moore had to make his escape out of town for home. 
The Liberal poll was secured by two clerks who made their escape 
into the jail for protection and were locked up.” 


Statements similar to the above are contained in Doctor Charles 
Duncombe’s petition to the British house of commons. He declared that 
at the 1836 election he went to London on the last day and that a mile 
and a half from the village he met Mr. Moore, the former Reform member, 
escaping from the Orangemen, who, he claimed, had threatened his life. 
He told Doctor Duncombe that the Orangemen were driving the Reformers 
from the polls with clubs and beating them wherever they found them, 
and that the officers of the government “with Mr. Cronyn, a clergyman 
of the Church of England who had been recently inducted into the rectory 
of that place, were constantly hurrahing and cheering on the Orangemen 
who were seen running through the streets, intoxicated, with clubs, threat- 
ening the Reformers with instant death if they shouted Reform”. Doctor 
Duncombe stated further that in the earlier part of the election, when the 
rioting commenced, Edward Allen Talbot and John Scatcherd, magistrates, 
swore in twenty special constables to keep the peace, but Mr. Wilson, 
returning officer, forbade the magistrates from interfering with the rioters 
during the election, and when Mr. Talbot insisted on his rights as a magis- 
trate to keep the peace, at any place not immediately about the hustings, 
the returning officer threatened to commit him to prison.?* 

When the Duncombe charges were referred to a select committee of 
the assembly, the Rev. Benjamin Cronyn appeared on December 21, 1836. 
He denied that he had been hurrahing on the Orangemen and said that he 
had often seen more fighting on a training day than during the whole 
election. In his evidence he stated that the “loyal party”, as he termed 
them, numbering several hundred, advanced upon the hustings after the 
Reformers had occupied it for several hours, and made an entrance for 
themselves through the Reformers. He charged that a Radical had torn 
the Union Jack from the staff (presumably the Orangemen’s flag) and 
had dragged it through the mud at the tail of a wagon, then torn it into 
pieces and thrown it into the river. The Rev. William Proudfoot made 
this brief comment upon the election: “July 2, 1836. Went into the 
village . . . to see the election which was a scene.” A week earlier he 
had written: “Everybody wholly occupied with the approaching elections, 
party spirit runs high. Parson Cronyn has been all over the township 
electioneering.” 

All this hubbub concerned the casting of sixty-four votes, Mahlon 
Burwell, the Tory candidate receiving thirty-seven while his Reform 
opponent, John Scatcherd, received twenty-seven. Shortly after the 


22MSS. of Elijah Woodman. Thomas Parke and Elias Moore were the 
members from Middlesex between 1834 and 1836. - 

23Appendix to Journals of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, session 
1836-7, no. 5, 3-4. 
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election both John Scatcherd and Edward Allen Talbot were dropped 
from the list of magistrates. 

One other reference to the disorder prevailing in 1836 may be cited. 
Recalling the election of that year, W. H. Merritt said: “The election 
occurred on the Ist of July 1836 and the author, who was present, has for 
remembrance a gathering which, for riot and drunkenness, though his 
own village could get up no mean display, exceeded everything he had 
ever seen before, and challenges the world to beat the Grand River roarers 
in their peculiar line.”*+ 

The rowdyism and violence that was present in the election of 1836 
found a larger stage in 1837 and in the name of loyalty and patriotism 
there was abundant opportunity for paying off old grudges. The descent 
of Colonel MacNab’s force upon the Quaker settlement at Norwich after 
the collapse of Duncombe’s abortive enterprise was purely revengeful. 
There had been unrest and agitation in this community, but few Quaker 
families were concerned in it. The inhabitants of Norwich district, how- 
ever, were of American origin and the Quakers had taken their traditional 
attitude toward military service. MacNab’s force was quartered upon 
the community for three days, “for the purpose of scowering the very hot 
bed of treason”, it was stated. The “march through Norwich” was not 
forgotten for many a day. Writing in the Oxford Star a decade later, 
“An old settler” said: “When that part of the late rebellion which was 
more intimately connected with our county comes to be written and well 
understood, the name of Duncombe himself will lie under lighter and less 
general execration than some who early made themselves hoarse with 
cursing the rebels and crying ‘God save the Queen’, who swore and 
swaggered in front of raw recruits and led raids into Norwich in which 
some scores of Quakers’ farmyards were reduced, as many pig pens 
carried by storm, and bleaching yards sacked and rased.” 

MacNab, in his zeal to arrest the fugitives from Duncombe’s army, 
made use of the Six Nation Indians who, with painted faces, were sent 
into the woods to cut off escape. When Lord Glenelg heard of this he 
expressed his deep repugnance to such action. “It is scarcely possible”, 
he wrote, “to conceive any necessity which would justify it and nothing 
would in my opinion tend more to alienate the inhabitants of Upper Canada 
and to irritate the people of the United States than the attempt to let loose 
on the assailants of the government the horrors of savage warfare.”*® 

It would be unfair to blame the administration at York for all the 
petty persecutions that followed. The miniature Family Compacts, for- 
merly subjects of criticism and attack by the radicals of their community, 
now had the satisfaction of clapping their critics into jail and subjecting 
them to lengthy examination. The Rev. Mr. Proudfoot records in his 


247. P. Merritt, Biography of the Hon. W. H. Merritt, 161. 

25Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, 425A, 52 and 109. The Rev. Richard 
Flood, who was the Church of England missionary at Delaware, wrote on December 
27, 1837: “Our Indians have been mercifully spared, amidst the late revolutionary 
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—as under these circumstances they would have been entirely thrown back—and 
would probably have resorted to all those horrid barbarities of scalping and burning 
which they practiced (mild as they are) in the revolutionary war of old, when 
fighting against the enemies of Great Britain’ (W. J. D. Waddilove, The Stewart 
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diary on December 17, 1837: “Preached . . . to about forty persons. The 
whole town taken up with catching the Radicals so that nobody had time 
to attend meeting for the worship of God. Such a scene I never 
witnessed.” 

Looking back at the events of a century ago, we can see that all 
possibility of a rebellion succeeding was doomed when Head in 1836 raised 
the “devastating factor” of anti-American prejudice. “I publicly promul- 
gate—Let them come if they dare’ was a challenge addressed to some 
hostile force or influence that was threatening the province, and with the 
War of 1812 less than a quarter of a century in the background popular 
imagination pictured but one enemy. The echoes of Head’s challenge 
drew many men to his side who were little in sympathy with his actions 
in office. 

A rumour which spread at the very time of the uprising, and which 
had visible effect, is mentioned by Egerton Ryerson in a letter to Sir 
James Stephen, written after the rebellion: “I was in Cobourg, Newcastle 
District, when the volunteers rallied from all parts and the report was 
there that Rolph and Bidwell were under arms in defence of the city 
against Mackenzie. You may judge of the effect of this report throughout 
the province—it doubled the number of volunteers in defence of the 
government.”?5 


The business of history is to get at the thoughts, passions, endeavours, 
and failures of mankind and of individual men and women in the past. 
That is the definition of a great English historian, George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. But true history, as Croce teaches, must be contemporary 
history, contemporary in the sense that, however remote in time, it lives 
in the historian’s mind with the urgency of the present. It is this present 
interest that moves him to attack it. Narratives and memorials apparently 
dead thus become living documents, and one problem of the past after 
another is drawn out of sleep and into the second life of history. 


It is more than the mere observance of a centenary that prompts our 
interest in the events of 1837. A new democracy was being born a 
hundred years ago; democracy to-day is concerned with the problem of 
its continued survival. What part did the common man have in the 
struggles of the earlier period; what part does he have in the struggles 
of to-day? If there are leaders there must be followers, and leaders, then 
and now, must adapt the length of their steps to the capacities of those 
who will follow them. There is much yet to be learned about the thoughts 
and the passions, the endeavours and the failures of the common folk of 
1837. Not until we know more intimately the nature of conditions and 
events in many communities of that era will we have right understanding 
of the rebellion. There is here the argument for wider study of local 
history. It was not one rebellion but many rebellions, and to generalize 
may be an acknowledgement of insufficient evidence. Ulrich B. Phillips 
has put it this way: 


A cartographer “generalizes” a river course if its meanders are 
not known in detail or if they are too small to be shown in his reduc- 
tion. A merchant generalizes his customers when he prints an 


*8C. B. Sissons, Egerton Ryerson, his Life and Letters (Toronto, 1937), I, 427. 
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advertisement, and a physician when classing his patients as cases 
of pneumonia, measles or smallpox. The practice is not merely con- 
venient but necessary. On the other hand a lover generalizes his lady, 
to be startled by her individualism after marriage. ... The past, 
however, may remind us on occasion that its people were not lay 
figures but men, women and children of flesh and blood, thought and 
feeling, habits and eccentricities, in the grip of circumstance and 
struggling more or less to break it. Traditions are simple, condi- 
tions were complex; and to get into the records is to get away from 
the stereotypes.?" 


27Ulrich B. Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 
preface, viii. 


PRESERVING CANADA’S HISTORIC PAST 


By tHe NationaL Parks BUREAU, DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND 
RESOURCES 


During the past year the work of preserving and marking historic 
sites of national importance, recommended for attention by the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, was continued in a somewhat 
limited degree due to economic conditions. The board is composed of 
recognized authorities from various sections of the Dominion who render 
their services gratuitously and the following is its present personnel: 


Chairman—Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank, LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.R. 

Hist., 53 Wilton Crescent, Ottawa. 

His Honour, Judge F. W. Howay, LL.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S.C., F.R. Hist., New Westminster, B.C. 

J. Clarence Webster, Esq., C.M.G., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
BB, aes heat Ne 

The Hon. E. Fabre-Surveyer, B.A., LL.M., B.C.L., 
F.R.S.C., The Judge’s Chambers, Superior Court, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Professor F. Landon, M.A., F.R.S.C., University of 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario. 

Professor D. C. Harvey, M.A., F.R.S.C., Archivist, 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S. 

F. H. H. Williamson, Esq., Controller, National Parks 
Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


At the annual meeting of the board held in Ottawa on May 28 to 30, 
1936, inclusive, with a full attendance, a number of sites which had been 
proposed for marking were reviewed, a selection made for future action, 
and inscriptions decided upon for the bronze tablets to mark them. Over 
one thousand sites have been under review by the board and from these 
three hundred and ten have been selected for marking. 

The board’s recommendations are carried out by the National Parks 
Bureau of the Department of Mines and Resources. To date two hundred 
and thirty-five sites recommended for attention have been marked by the 
erection of suitable memorials and a number of areas on which original 
fortifications or ruins stand acquired with a view to their preservation. 
Museums have been created at some of the larger sites and these house 
valuable collections of historical material. 

During the fiscal year 1936-7 the following memorials were erected: 


Jean Pierre Roma, near Brudenell, P.E.I. 


A cut-stone monument bearing a bronze tablet was erected on a plot 
of land at Brudenell Point, donated by Mr. Henry Parker and Mr. 
William Stewart, to mark the site, where in 1732, Jean Pierre Roma 
founded a base for control of the gulf fisheries and for fur trade with 
France, Quebec, and the West Indies. This establishment was destroyed 
following the fall of the fortress of Louisbourg, in 1745. The memorial 
was unveiled with suitable ceremonies on September 5, 1936. 
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The Portages of the Chaudiére, Hull, P.Q. 


A field stone cairn to which is affixed a tablet was erected in Eddy 
Park, Hull, adjacent to the Aylmer Road, to commemorate the events 
connected with the first of the three portages of the Chaudiére on the 
route from the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes, the prairies, Rocky 
Mountains, and beyond. It was traversed by Champlain in 1613, and 
until the middle of the last century by explorers, missionaries, and fur- 
traders. , 


Samuel de Champlain, Ottawa, Ontario 


A bronze tablet was affixed to the large monument which stands on 
Nepean Point, Ottawa, to Samuel de Champlain, the first great Canadian, 
who was born at Brouage, France, 1567, and who died at Quebec, 
December 25, 1635. He was king’s geographer, navigator, explorer, 
founder of the city of Quebec, and governor of New France. This was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on June 24, 1936, arranged under 
the auspices of the Ottawa Saint Jean Baptiste Society. 


Combat at McCrae’s House,’near Chatham, Ontario 


A cairn with tablet was erected on a small plot of ground adjacent 
to the River Road, five miles from Chatham, which was donated by Mr. 
Frank Parker, to mark the site of the engagement which took place on 
December 15, 1813, when a small company of the provincial dragoons, 
Kent, Middlesex, and Norfolk militia, surprised and captured an enemy 
outpost after a sharp conflict. The memorial was unveiled on September 
26, 1936, in accordance with arrangements made by the Kent Historical 
Society. 


Roseau Route, Letellier, Manitoba 


A cairn with tablet was erected adjacent to the Jefferson Highway 
in the village of Letellier, with the permission of the municipality, to 
mark the ancient war road of the Sioux leading to the Lake of the Woods. 
This was the earliest route to the west and was first used in 1733 by the 
French. The unveiling of the memorial took place on July 26, 1936, in 
the presence of a large gathering, under the auspices of the Saint Boniface 
Historical Society. 


PRESERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT WoRK 


Preservation and development work was carried out at some of the 
larger sites controlled as indicated below: 


Fortress of Louisbourg near Louisburg, Nova Scotia 


Excavation was continued on the site of the governor’s residence 
and in the moat surrounding the citadel building; all exposed walls being 
rebuilt to a height of two feet above ground level. The walls of the 
small guard-house unearthed last year were completed. All walls of the 
convent building were excavated and the interior of the rooms cleaned 
out. Road repairs were carried out and additional surfacing placed as 
required. The grounds surrounding the new museum building were 
graded, terraced, sodded, and seeded. The street in front of the building 
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was graded and gravelled, as well as the approach to the caretaker’s 
quarters. Concrete entrance walks were constructed at the main entrance 
to the museum and caretaker’s quarters and two gun emplacements built. 


Fort Beauséjour near Sackville, N.B. 

The gateway at the main entrance was widened and cobblestone gate- 
posts erected. The grounds around the new museum building were 
partially graded and a concrete walk constructed to the main entrance. 
The museum was officially opened with appropriate ceremonies on August 
1, 1936, in the presence of many dignitaries and with an attendance of 
over five thousand people. New fort signs were constructed and erected 
along the main highway leading to the site. 


Fort Chambly, Chambly, P.Q. 

The outer walls of the fort were re-pointed and a concrete retaining 
wall constructed along the Richelieu River on the north side in order to 
protect the dry stone wall of the fort and improve the appearance of the 
river front from the terrace. The area within the walls was regraded and 
laid out with grass areas, gravelled walks and terrace, and a sunken garden 
in the centre. New entrance doors to the fort were provided and the 
driveway leading thereto improved. 


Fort Lennox, Ile-aux-Noix, P.Q. 

The ovens and kitchens located in the embankment in the rear of the 
men’s barracks building, were cleared of all debris, and the earth floors 
graded to the first course of the interior stone work. The walls and 
vaulted ceilings were pointed and the brick fireplaces and flue openings 
in the cook-houses repaired. Stone entrance steps were reconstructed 
and new doors and windows provided for the several openings. The 
embankment near the west wharf eroded by spring floods was repaired 
and a stone revetment wall constructed. Repairs were made to the 
interior of the men’s barracks, officers’ quarters, and powder magazine 
buildings and the roof of the guard house was repainted. 


Fort Prince of Wales, Churchill, Manitoba 

The restoration of the ruins of this northerly fortification was con- 
tinued under the direction of the resident engineer of the Department of 
Transport. The west wall was almost entirely rebuilt and about two- 
thirds of the east wall repaired. Five additional cannon which had been 
unearthed were mounted on carriages on the south wall. 


ACQUISITION OF SITES 


Survey of the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Permission was obtained from the premier of Prince Edward Island 

to place a memorial on the provincial legislative grounds at Charlottetown 

to commemorate the events connected with the survey of the Gulf and 


River St. Lawrence, Prince Edward Island, and adjacent territ be- 
tween 1827 and 1856. J Certara 


Fort St. Louis, Port La Tour, Nova Scotia - 
Mrs. Orlando Taylor of Lunenburg has consented to donate a plot 
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of land as a site for the memorial it is proposed to erect to mark the site 
of the last foothold of France in Acadia. 


Thomas Chandler Haliburton, Windsor, N.S. 


Permission was obtained from the Department of Public Works and 
the Windsor Town Council to place a memorial on King’s Square, Water . 
Street, to commemorate the literary achievements of T. C. Haliburton, 


1796-1865. 


Louis Fréchette, Lévis, P.Q. 
The president of the Canadian National Raïlways granted the 
necessary authority for the erection of a standard and tablet on the front 


of the lot at 230 St. Laurent Street, Lévis, to mark the birthplace of 
Louis Fréchette. 


First Canadian Hospital, Quebec, P.Q. 


Permission was obtained from the Reverend Mother Superior of 
the Hotel-Dieu, to affix a bronze tablet to the outer wall facing Charlevoix 
Street, to mark the site of the first hospital established in America, north 
ot Mexico,.1n %1637. 


Pierre LeMoyne, Sieur d’Iberville, Montreal, P.Q. 
The executors of the Viau estate, by licence of occupation, granted 
authority for the affixment of a tablet to the outer wall of the building at 


the corner of St. Paul and St. Sulpice Streets, to mark the birthplace of 
Sieur d’Iberville. 


Fort Saint Louis, Caughnawaga, P.Q. 

Permission was obtained from the Indians of the Caughnawaga 
reserve to place a tablet on the outer wall of the fort, in front of the 
presbytery, to commemorate the events connected with its construction 


rome: 


Discovery Red Fife Wheat near Peterborough, Ontario 


The Ontario Department of Highways has granted the requisite 
authority to place a memorial on a small plot of land at the intersection of 
highway No. 7 and the 4th concession of Otonabee Township, east of 
Peterborough, to commemorate the events connected with the discovery 
and first production of red fife wheat in Canada, in 1842. 


Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ontario 

An area of approximately four acres lying between Laird Avenue 
and the Detroit River, on which is located a part of the remains of Fort 
Malden, was transferred for historical purposes by the town of 
Amherstburg. 


First Petroleum Well in Canada, Oil Springs, Ontario 

Permission has been obtained from the municipality to place a tablet 
on the outer wall of the Community Hall facing Main Street, to com- 
memorate the events connected with the first oil wells in Canada which 
were dug in 1858. 
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Fort Maurepas, Fort Alexander, Manitoba 


The Hudson’s Bay Company has provided a plot of land, comprising 
part of their Fort Alexander Post property, on which to erect a memorial 
_to mark the site of Fort Maurepas, one of La Vérendrye’s trading posts. 


Methye Portage, Fort McMurray, Alberta 

A plot of land twenty-five feet square has been made available by 
the trustees of the McMurray school district, on which to place a memorial 
to commemorate the events connected with the earliest trade route between 
eastward and northward flowing waters, which followed the Clearwater 
River and the Methye Portage. 


WoRK FOR THE FUTURE 


The following sites which have been recommended for attention by 
the board will be dealt with from time to time: 


Mohawk Indian Fort near Hogg Island, N.S. 

Fort Chedabucto, Guysborough, N.S. 

Halifax-Castine Expedition, 1814, N.S. 

Pictou Academy, Pictou, N.S. 

Sambro Island Lighthouse, Halifax, N.S. 
Misseguash-Baie Verte Portage, Baie Verte, N.B. 
Petitcodiac-Washademoak Portage, Petitcodiac, N.B. 

Sir Louis H. Lafontaine, Boucherville, P.Q. 

Father Jacques Marquette, Boucherville, P.Q. 

First Stage Coach Service, Quebec, P.Q. 

The Struggle for Hudson Bay, Temiscamingue, P.Q. 
First Postal Service, Montreal, P.Q. 

Cavalier de La Salle, Lachine, P.Q. 

Indian Treaties near Orillia, Ontario 

Officers and Seamen of the Royal Navy, Kingston, Ontario 
Mission of St. Marie I, near Midland, Ontario 

Glengarry Landing near Edenvale, Ontario 

First Salt Works in Canada, near St. Catharines, Ontario 
Gananoque, Ontario 

Arctic Discovery and Exploration, Ottawa, Ontario 
Yonge Street, Richmond Hill, Ontario 
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Survey of the Great Lakes, Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Fort Malden, Amherstburg, Ontario 

Bridge Island, Mallorytown Landing, Ontario . 
Sir Arthur Currie, Ontario 
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First Lighthouse on the Great Lakes, Mississauga Point, Ontario 
First Women’s Institute, Stoney Creek, Ontario 

Sir James Lucas Yeo, Kingston, Ontario 

Trent Valley Canal, Bobcaygeon, Ontario 

Battle of Lundy’s Lane, Ontario 

York Factory, Manitoba 

Norway House, Manitoba 

Dawson Road, St. Anne des Chénes, Manitoba 

Fort Dufferin, Manitoba 

Thomas Simpson, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Samuel Hearne, Churchill, Manitoba 

Duck Lake Battlefield, Duck Lake, Saskatchewan 
Cumberland House, Cumberland Lake, Saskatchewan 
Fort a la Corne, near Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
Fort Chipewyan, Lake Athabaska, Alberta 

Fort Assiniboine, Alberta 

Great Fraser Midden, B.C. 

Captain George Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 
Kootenae House, Invermere, B.C. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Port Moody, B.C. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
By NORMAN FEE 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was 
held concurrently with that of the Canadian Political Science Association 
on May 24 and 25 at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. The morn- 
ing session on May 24 was devoted to a round-table discussion of his- 
torical broadcasts. Mr. Alan B. Plaunt, of the board of governors of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and Mr. D. W. Buchanan of the 
Corporation’s programme department, read papers which presented the 
general principle and discussed some of the special problems of historical 
broadcasting. Members of the Association and others who took part 
in the discussion included Mr. John Coulter who has had valuable 
experience in preparing historical dramatic broadcasts for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and President Dixon Ryan Fox of Union 
College, Schenectady, who has been intimately associated with the 
planning of some of the best historical broadcasts given under commercial 
sponsorship in the United States during recent years, D. C. Harvey of 
Halifax, F. H. Soward of Vancouver, Judge Fabre-Surveyer of Montreal, 
Séraphin Marion of Ottawa, Chester W. New of Hamilton, and Chester 
Martin of Toronto. Asa result of this discussion, a committee for con- 
sultation was named with representation from each province and with 
Professor G. deT. Glazebrook, Baldwin House, University of Toronto, 
as chairman. 

The papers which were presented on the second day of the meeting 
included ‘‘Geographico-cultural aspects of the five Canadas’, by W. N. 
Sage; ‘‘Apercu de la situation économique dans le Bas-Canada vers 
1837”, by Gérard Parizeau; ‘‘Le voyage de Pierre-Antoine Tabeau dans 
le haut Missouri vers 1803-1805’, by Benoit Brouillette; ‘‘History in the 
Canadian public school curriculum’’, by H. M. Morrison; “‘The discovery 
of Drake’s ‘Plate of Brasse’ of 1579”, by J. Bartlet Brebner. It was 
fitting that this year a distinctive contribution should be made to the 
history of the Rebellions of 1837 and this was done by three excellent 
papers: ‘‘The common man in the era of the Rebellion”, by Fred Landon; 
“The economic background of the Rebellions’”’, by D. G. Creighton; and 
the presidential address by Chester W. New. 

There were two addresses of outstanding interest, that of President 
Dixon Ryan Fox of Union College, Schenectady, whose distinguished 
work as an historian is well known to Canadians, and that of M. Henri 
Bourassa, whose eloquence and enthusiasm have made him justly famous 
as a parliamentary orator. 

On the afternoon of May 24 the Women’s Wentworth Historical 
Association entertained the Association at tea at the Stoney Creek 
Battlefield where excellent work has been done in preserving and beautify- 
ing the site and in the gathering of historical material. The Association 
here wishes to record its thanks to the Women’s Wentworth Historical 
Association for this pleasant afternoon. The Association also wishes to 
mention the very happy and pleasant surroundings in which the meetings 
were held at McMaster University and to record its thanks to Dr. 
Chester W. New and his associates for the excellent local arrangements. 

The principal officers elected for this year are: President, D. C. 
Harvey, Halifax; vice-president, R. G. Trotter, Kingston; English 
secretary and treasurer, Norman Fee, Ottawa; French secretary, Séraphin 
Marion, Ottawa; programme committee, R. G. Trotter, E. R. Adair, 
and D. G. Creighton. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR LE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS 
ADAM Ba lineer ot RATE MAMIE RE ans dame DE eee Mere he $ 265.60 
May, 1936 Memb ; 

15 embership fees and sale of reports. ..................... 1,253.59 
April, 1937 Ban THUErest PRAIRIE EEE RS Aer RE PR “5 1.61 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Cunningham a Co. auditors tye de en. eue > 10.00 
Canadian Political Science Association............. 50.00 

University of Toronto Press (for printing annual 
REPORD) 4. sty Osea ete CR OU ne Ue 416.29 
Canadian Historical Reviews... [1/0....22. 022 oe. 442.77 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques............... 105.00 
MW hesackson Press: tthe heat ee ee eee 11.68 
Progressive Print ersa mene. (oes nee 23.40 
Ottawa Evening Citizen reer. wa eee a 2.00 
Otsawa) Journal Datliesuee sunemee sere ne ee 4.00 
IEandrevillesbtanisien pe setae lar tea eee eee 3.00 
CanadiantNational ailwaysaae te smecede eee oe te eel 
Belleclephone ss... an pees 5.46 

Stampa seas eh. $18.50 F 

Petty cash ae expenses..… 16.50 f °°°": 35.00 
Miss N. Stratton (clerical assistance).............. 50.00 
AllowancetorencnrSectetany MU 0. 100.00 
Allowance to English Secretary and Treasurer....... 150.00 
Bankvexchange savas. mrs ocd Ue eee 20.35 
$1,431.06 
Balanceon nade. ete e chek eee eee 89.74 


$1,520.80 $1,520.80 


Examined and found correct. 
CUNNINGHAM & CO., C.A. 
Auditors 
NORMAN FEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ottawa, May 21, 1937. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1937 


RECEIPTS 
Apt 30 el950——Balance.ont band svapcesercds i « be cusee ie : eeceuy mercerie $308.61 
re OO Os (All eal thE Sta yee anus eats alone’: eaten aoa i iaiatete ror atnn acts sree 3.19 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Aprl80 1097 PBalance onthiandee PMP ET ee eee $311.80 


$311.80 $311.80 
Examined and found correct. 


CUNNINGHAM & CO., C.A. 
Auditors 
NORMAN FEE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Ottawa, May 21, 1937. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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Hamilton Public Library. Mrs. Lurene Lyle, Librarian, Hamilton, Ont. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal. Leslie E. Bliss, 
Librarian. 7 

Historical Society of Alberta. Dr. A. C. Rutherford, President; W. Everard Edmonds, 
Secretary, 11146-91st Ave., Edmonton, Alta.; M. H. Long, Treasurer. 

Kingston Historical Society. H.F. Price, President; W. S. Lavell, Secretary, 151 Earl 
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McGill University Library. Gerhard R. Lomer, M.A., Ph.D., Librarian, Montreal, P.Q. 

Niagara Historical Society. Mrs. C. E. Brown, Treasurer, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
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University of California Library, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. Harold L. Leupp, Librarian. 

University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 

br Manitoba Library. Frank E. Nuttall, Librarian, Fort Garry Site, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

University of Toronto Library. W.S. Wallace, Librarian, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, University Library, London, Ont. 

Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. Mrs. J. Lorn McDougall, President, 
560 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. H. K. Carruthers, Recording Secretary, 
57 Ist Ave., Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. H. G. Barber, Corresponding Secretary, 24 Lisgar 
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